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area of land The constant identity of the Savo) scene, was )iidinou*h relieved 
by the cacophony of a cooper, who ■* practised m chambers” tn the vard below 
When engaged in what he called “htading” and finishing off, the prevailing 
sounds were not select enough to be pronounced trul) delightful, in fact, his 
lucubrations were an acoustic calamity ; and I felt but little commiseration far 
him, on hearing that his business fell off daily I must, however, confess that 
the felloe was malleable enough, considering, for when I tossed him out a shil¬ 
ling,—the understood fee for a reprieve,—he manumitted his hammer, and re¬ 
galed at an adjacent tap until he became beastly drunk, so that he h<ul ev idem 1), 
some faint notions of decency 

The fog soon compelled me to address myself to my candle-box. and thence 
soliciting one of the gloom) sixes which found refuge therein, I bade it go forth 
and grapple with our mutual fuliginous antagonist And now a splendid emana¬ 
tion m the shape of Jockey-Bools, from the museum of that Ardmmdin—Hoby 


to join Musidora m a duet Juki u» l had made up my mind to retain tny station 
all the evening, so as complete 1) to exclude anV object to liable pro* unit) ol the 
detested \ an Un\en to Eliza, the clearest and moBlbnllunttones of dilute sud¬ 
denly glided into the harmony id the female performers, combining the most 
powerful intonation nnd the most exquisite taste and rxpn sston, with such a 
rapidity of execution an 1 Ind never heard equalled, or run nearly approached 
The piano ceasml ns if by enchantment, and forth from behind the ioldmR-leavc# 
of the skreen egressed the lowing Van Uavrn* with the magic uiMimiirnt l»e- 
neuth his arm Of course, his powers were again and again enlisted in the ser¬ 
vice ot the lair instrument, iIiMk, ami it would be paltry nnd little of me n«l to 
confess that ho was evidently a musician of the highest onb*r 

On a move to the supper table 1» mg proposed, 1 oflt red Klirn tny arm, and f«d- 
lowed the last of the coinpanv During the short tete-a-tete which the brief pro¬ 
menade permitted, 1 lound my wot si far* confirmed, the Herr K mu was 


wa« duly disposed of, with a few other valuables, in cup of mv portmanteaux I | openly approved as the future smi-mdaw ot the old woman ;—the title ol connte 


commenced the lower works of the other with a stratum of white cords, my 
dress suit followed , and the exhibition closed with my cravats, enclosed tn my 
cambric-frilled shirts If any wonder exist at the threatened exit of .» Ku, so 
admittedly exclusive at that period, from a back-room lodging second floor, it 
remains for me to remind the rising generation, that, no longer ago than a quar¬ 
ter of a century, any ixichclar of gentlemanly manners, education, and connexions, 
vs ho could command a cle.au shirt and a decent suit, had seldom occasion to 
sculk clandestinely into Williams’ Boiled Beef Shop, 89, Old Bailey, for Ins 
“ feed ” 

The tables of many amiable families always commanded a cover for linn, after 
a first introduction Few ever inquired or ever cared where he lodged ; and 
those who were guilty of such gothic coarseness of tact worn unhesitatingly 
labelled, and had their places assigned them among other cloudy samples of un- 
crystallizable vulgarity. 

Having finished packing, my bodily investment occupied little tune or care, 
proposing, as I did, to travel all night by the coach Instead, therefore,of taking 
a farewell dinner with one of my town acquaintance, I requested mv landlady to 
get me a chop and a potatoe Not being either m a position or a mood to exert 
my epicurean hypercriticistn upon the culinary effusions of my hostess, I experi¬ 
enced but a few trifling convulsive tw itches at its appearance, w hen 1 found that the 
animal portion of my meal had been fried, and the vegetable ditto roasted, the 
more especially as the former seemed to enjoy a most exemplary quietude, tn a 
perfect looking-glass of fat But as to the roasted esculent, the deviation seem¬ 
ed to infer an offensive and personal reflection upon my moral habits, for all ci¬ 
vilized communities know, that a man who would eat a roasted potatoe would 
stick at nothing 

After having transmitted a porter with my luggago, I proceeded to the coach- 
office My inside place assumed, I tranquilly resigned myself to that moral ab¬ 
straction which a man of 28 may be supposed to indulge m, on the eve of a matri¬ 
monial excursion. The silken links of my imaginative chain were rudely dislo¬ 
cated by the coach-door opening to give ingress to a methodical sort of man. 
endowed with a head displaying the unruffled uniformity of surface presented by 
an early kidney potatoe A few remarks, exploded by this personage, allusive to 
to the state of the markets at Manchester ami Bristol, corroborated by the ma 
terial existence of four books of patterns which he released from his pockets, 
and deposited in the seat of the coach, dismissed all question as to the calling of 
my fellow traveller I booked him, of course, as a tailor's bagman 
Two very fat elderly ladies, evidently sisters, and whose sex, to have judged 
solely from their countenance!,, would have puzzled a fairish phy Biologist, were 
soon ushered inside to complete our number, and we made progress through the 
inn-yard and gate-way m solemn silence, nor do I remember that this taciturn 
disposition of our party, seemingly adopted bv mutual consent, was much, if at 
all intruded upon during our journey to Bristol From lime to tune wo separate¬ 
ly went through the usual ordeal of sullen coachmen claiming their shilling or 
eighteen-pence, neither was there withheld, from the refrcshincnt-needing and 
tune-stinted traveller, and solacing tribute of Britishbrandy-and-vvater bulling hot 
at the coach-door The man of patterns appeared somewhat attentive to the 
calls of hunger, as he managed, by dint of repeated importunities, to dissipate a 
Bologna sausage, as thick as the cartridge of a six-pounder 

On our arrival at Bristol, I lost no time m obtaining a paasago for the shores 
of Monmouthshire, where, at the house of on old and valued acquaintance, I 
fully anticipated meeting, as visitors, an elderly Telict, with her only daughter, in 
whose future prospects I felt a more than ordinary interest. My host was a re¬ 
tired West India planter, of sober age, lately married to a spinster heiress, who 
at some remote, but not to be nicely ascertained period of her life, had been five 
and forty. She was not a “good one”—she was many degrees distant from c 
good one She was as the fruit of a crab-ihp ingrafted upon a sloe-tree stem— 
sour and astringent 

I met Eliza, my fully intended, and alone too, in the paik, wlule crossing it, 
m my impatience to arrive at the mansion of my friend We walked and talked, 

| brushing away the crackling hoar-frost which sparkled beneath our feet Thf 
| naked trees spread their straggling arms, whitened with nine, and sighed to the 
I northern gale, which swept beneaih the cold blue aky. I began to be aentimen 
tal; “ Now, dearest Eliza,” I oxclaimed, aa my arm was raised to encircle hoi 
waist, “ have your own argumexts, aided by my unromitted correspondence will 
your mother, had the effect of removing her scruples to sanction an union, with¬ 
out which life and future prospects are but as a blank to my”— 

Here my effusion was interrupted by a noise resembling the fall of some heavy 
body, followed by two consecutive sounds of incidental and lighter projectiles, 
vehemently cast upon the turf. On turning round, I beheld the Welch rascal to 
whom I had entrusted my luggage, sprawling ltko a walrus ashore, with my port¬ 
manteaux a little tn advance of Ins carcase The wretch had received orders to 
go round to the mansion by the carriage-road, but having much affected the ap¬ 
pearance of a neat public-house, Tn a village that skirted the park palings, over 
which I had trespassed, he had dallied awhile with the inmates, and decided to 
follow ray example, to make up lost time This was not the worst of it, the 
fellow’s assiduity had been bo exemplary, that ho was beastly, mortally drunk I 
looked down in despatr upon the disreputable vagabond, as he struggled to re¬ 
cover his footing, and felt personally involved m the disgrace 

A horseman, accompanied by a servant in livery and two grey-hounds, now 
came cantering in the distance, and Eliza ran to meet them T immediately fol¬ 
lowed, and shortly recognized my friend and host, the scene was soon explained 
to him; Ins servant took charge of my effects, and the bibulous transgreasoi 
was paid and dismissed 

After having transmitted the indispensable to rny toilet, I glimmered into the 
drawing-room, and was there introduced to the other visitors These consisted 
of a Mr Groutlcdge, own brother to my hostess, with his wife and two daughters, 
Iphigcnia and Musidora. Then followed the “ Heer” Grave van Raven, a count 
of Belgico-Dutch extraction He was a sallow tall middle-aged man, surmount¬ 
ed by a furiously wild chevdure, through the mazes of which, he incessantly 
thrust the fingers of his left hand, divorced from ea~h other at right angles of 
twenty-five degrees I scarcely know which hts hair best imitated, a collection 
of whale-lione shavings, or the bristles of a porcupine imperfectly saturated with 
Hunt’s matchless. The hideous profusion of gloomy dismal reeds and rushes, 
sprung out, in part, from a spongy parsnip-coloured forehead, most ruthlessly 
dibbled by the small-j>ox His eyes were strictly national His nose had appa¬ 

rently commenced its journey in classic conformity with the noble Roman profile, 
but, after having described two-thirds of the destined arc, there was an abrupt 
descent of the cartilage, m the form of a valley, from which suddenly emerged 
a hillock, whose obtuse apex enabled it to give expansion to a pair of nostrils, 
assimilating m diameter, those of a Bellicose dray-horse. Ilia upper lip and chin 
had been decisively of surreptitious acquirement, either m the shape of murder 
and theft, or a fore-cloned mortgage on the person of a Siamese baboon 
When dinner was announced, wc all rose, and as there were three males in 
company, my seniors in age, I naturally wished to show due deference* to their 
years, by allowing them to couple with the three old women, on the way to the 
dining-room , and prepared myself to gam the arm of Eliza, But my lady 
hostess, who seemed to have guessed my purpose, instantly aartud forward, and 
offered me her arm, at the same time directing the abominable Van Haven to 
attend on my coveted partner At the dinner table, I had the felicity of being 
regaled with the landscape of his face grimacing “d P impossible" to the beauty 
I adored 

matory composure ;—and suddenly a flood of fire broke m upon 


for her daughter being **o intoxicating as to determine tier not to lit *it ile a 
moment 

A coursing party was lixed by our host for the in xt morning, and the sun's fust 
glance had hardl) fallen upon the froMnl windows of the stable*, ire we found 
imn among his stud Each *0011 had hi* mounting assigned him The drnb- 
coloured trousers of (mmtledge struck me a*hur«lls “the thing” in such cases, 
nnd though the close-fitting light-blue pantaloon* and He**uu boot* of the 1 hiuli¬ 
man offered a shade more pretension, ihev still wire, in the most charitable con¬ 
struction, eminently vulnar 

1 took occasion to solicit a moment's conversation with the Heer, and he po¬ 
litely assented “Now, Monsmur Lo t'ornte,” said i, “ u» you are, without 
doubt, aware that I inn the accepted lover of Mi** Eliza, you will instanth, a* a 
gentleman. *ee the propriety of my requiring you to withdraw any pr* tenmon 
you may have formed to that young lady ’** hand at nil cv< tils, ultor \mi have 
satisfied yourself by personal reference, that your further .mentions will prove 
offensive to her " 

The Comte paused an instant, either to make his decision, or to arrange hts 
language, for It is true that he hail no little conceit of hit powers m out island 
:>rthograph) and accentuation 

“ ] shall be tell von, wue,” replied he, stretching Ins hcssian’d leg, ami minting 
i right hand and head to gesticulate with the *yiichnmmi» exactitude of a para¬ 
lytic mandarin, na he spoke—“ 1 shall be tell you, ware, to consign my claim* for 
that amiable partner of my future day*, who enjoy the pnrilege ot inyalhctmn, 
and ha* the consent of the parent \mid tu my wishes You arc, Mi*tare, to 
know that tny titles and my properties give my suits very preferably to your own 
You have now my senMineiit, nor do I believe myself m the case to change of 
intention ” 

Having effected this splutter, 1ns nostril* expanded like the crimsoned wings of 
the Flamingo 

“ Uti moment, Monsieur,'* said 1, as he wheeled round—'* my card ” 

He liowed . but gave me to understand that, situated a* he was, ho fell no re. 
pug nance in flatly declining a meeting lie now dashed hi* toe into the stirrup, 
and attempting a sprightly vault, reached the saddle with a sonorou* fracture of 
Ills light blues Before he had well attained hi* sent he checked the reins sud¬ 
denly, the mare barked precipitately, and tlrelmnl hun over her right ear A 
groom came forward and picked his hat up —the Hem picked himself up 

Arrived at the coursing ground, we hid sever id e xe client run*. At length wo 
got sight of a fine spanking hare whn h had obtained a very considerable start of 
us over the high ground The dogs were *hpp« d , my hunt rode hard to lay them 
in, nnd away we sped after him, until a broad old feme of hUckbeuv-brambles 
and sloe hushe* opposed our comet-career, the licet dar«d not either take the 
leap, ord.e*h through it; he had d!“!UO‘ml“d, nnd wh* mgl«»nmi«ly tryiuv to grub 
hi* way with his hunting whip, nod lead hi* mure through. Something perni¬ 
cious and unplncahlo shot through my feelings at the moment, and I obeyed it 
Riding full nnd determined at the opening gap, and giving the liter one short 
holloa, when he iraxelnxe under mi/nose, I drove my horse through the fence, scat¬ 
tering like chaff befure the wind in advance of me, the hat, whip, and rueful tor- 
porate material of the Bcigie projectile. Pulling up n* soon us I uiludaied he 
could have got himself decently together again, I iflrogriuh d, am! exclaimed 
affectionately, “You arcs hurt Mynheer, perhapnalthough, really, a profusion 
of bramble scratches, a very considerable hemorrhage from the munf gland*, and 
an eye hermetically sealed by the smiultaneom. conjunction of two precocious 
black puddings, the one above and the other beneath, were the only pathogno¬ 
mic evidence*, strictly speaking, of the feat lie hail performed My interest in 
the phenomenon having ceased, 1 rode on to join my companion* 

I-Ong before dinner 1 received the cartel of the Heer in due form. 1 replied, 
by fixing Bristol and pistols us the place and arm* umo l left to hnnnvlf , and 
courteously added, that if he gave ft preference to the small sword, I should 
yield him the privilege Briefly recapitulating the correspondence to “ mmo 
host,” I took leave on one of hi* horse*, after having dispatched a letter lo n 
friend at Bath, requesting him to mount mein tho meditated amusement 

The immediate arena for contest, waw just hi nesitb the marl) fortifications of 
the Romans, on Clifton Downs, close to the windmill Von Ravi n « friend wa* 
an acute little Frenchman, and evidently a militant of some pretension Ho 
bowed in n superb stylo to my friend' — took the pi«to)-cu#« from hi* hands, nnd 
examined the sample “ Ah! par exttnplc. rwlti dex jnslolets dthcicux. Vvytmt 
done Veper, mart chcr,—Eh ! nut fin xi fast vvus emueUtu— —wn petit 
instant: jf tn*en rata von* fane row ” He then unrolled from Inn cloak, two 
plain small swords, classically adapted to their wori ; and, presenting one to my 
friend, apologized for the liberty he took, apprizing him that hi* principal had 
availed himself of the permission in choose Ins weapon;—a concession on our 
part for the honnctetc of which lie hardly knew how lo make suitable acknow¬ 
ledgment* 

A few passes soon made it clear to me, that rny antagonist wa* no novice in 
the art Hi* eye wa* quick, hi* arm strong, and hi* sen m *• as |«*rf*ct a* a UuU u 
school could ndminister. His very first movement, after crowing my bind*, wa* 
a powerful and well-directed effort to disarm me f saw c!< arfy from l/ii*, that 
he held my science, as un Englishman, very light In oar progres*, lie was 
induced to change this opinion, and be u little more on hi* guard; for it hap¬ 
pened that I had “graduated” in a French Ecolc d'ATme*---and before ho 
could recover a clumsy Dolgic lunge, intended a* it “ linuh*,” I rapidly con¬ 
signed his weapon to the turf * and there hr* stood, grim a* a new-crimped Dog¬ 
ger Bank < od 

lfc turned about to resume his upper apparel, uttering sundry expletive* against 
his debonnuire friend, whom he upbraided for having persuad'd him to prefer the 
Binali sword. The Frenchman disdainfully denied the charge “ 7u 'n rnrnlt 
—miserable!" screeched the Heer J inKuntiy walked up, and, thrusting a 
pi*‘ol info my opponent’s hand, requested him to confine hi* quarrel lo myself, 
and make a full meal, if he were still unsatisfied. But tho btry little inti it awe 


pushed me aside—anatched the pistol 1 held, and cried, “ J^st-cc men t/ui rn m 
mrnti, potman rjuc tu ex Je te coupcrai la ftgurc-sacre {‘'(rnujuter ! then 
giv mg a preparatory spit on the ground, he slapped Mynheer’s face, tn true foreign 


giv mg a preparatory spit c . . . .. , , 

pugilistic regie It wa« too late now to interfere, nor could the l renclmmii 
have been pacified He strode away from tho groupe—wheeled round at twelve 
pace*—and iny friend and 1 were compelled to become bottle-holder*^ ^ 

It war amnwed that I should utter, a* signal*, “ un ,"—“ deux, “ treat 
Van Raven levelled as “un” fell from rny bps; and before “dcuz" could be pro¬ 
nounced. hi* adversary’s hat wa* perfoiated by hi* ball 
“ Sucre cod tun !" exclaimed the miht&trc, who reduced hi* prim but well-worn 
beaver to proper discipline, and Jewlh <! hi* barrel a* he *poko. 

“ You shall reserve your fires, -are,” shouted the Herr, “ suite the trigger# 
of rny pistols have shot therrifeKe* before 1 was aware of myself 
“ Four me pardxmnrrcz, Inen, coolly respond*d the nulUatrc , who, before the 
expiration of anothrr moment, *ci< ntifically ouried hi* bulletin the biceps fle/crr 
cruns of his friend. All that humanity ruuld suggest was promptly * x* cuted, 
to alleviate the misfortune of poor Van Raven Me saw him safely conveyed 
to Clifton, and there left hun with hi* canmraik. 

Six month* after, I learnt that he was united to Eliza’# mother, who had 
previously driven me to the necessity of inducing my beloved to elope^ J hate 
since often had occasion to suspect that the appellation, “ I J crru(/uwr, bestow¬ 
ed upon him by the hair-trigger, amateur, was not qmt« irrelevant 
- * • The old lady wa* no >m«n De ! r.nclo*. 


.posure ; and middcnl? a flood of fire broke m upon my ve.n. 1 ^ * ecome J( . Ipcrau , iy oLjectlonable-a. the mother, of U*ulu* frequently do 


blessed 

with tome rcrmniftcenccR, cherish and adore each wrinkle, a# being tho grave of 

refused every delectable dish, and helped myself to some Med brisket of \xcf “ !«/transpired, vinrAhe 

marriage, of the Jleer's “properties,")—b“‘ 7 wl11 a ., 

testament (I abhor its horrid clause) on the back of my dear Eliza n estate.* e 


i» too phlegmatic to beat hi* wife 


wondered, and wa. slaked at my own dulness mnothavm g "oUced ahun- -cep. ..rose who, 

incidents, tending to bear upon the fact I dreaded As the inferences .. a ,!oro wrinkle, a* being the 

I thrust my soup plato from before me. 
yself to some broiled brisket of beef 

—an enormity, which I mortally execrate The Heer von Raven appeared per- a pecuniary gas ronor t 
fectly at his ease, and quite content with his companion ; the fellow even opened 
wide his pewter eyes, and coolly asked me to take wine 

Whilst employed in ruminating upon my beef, I witnessed uome murderous 
efforts of my hostess to develope a couple of fine wood-cocks, upon whose man¬ 
gled carcasses her mistaken knife and fork had produced an effect equal to the 
A COMMON INCIDENT. ravages of an exploded shell. I instantly proffered my services, to appease the 

The sun had set in a shabby, and. I may add. an untradesman-Uke manner,— lourmjf frown of her husband, who silently deplored the havoc, 
considering that the citv of London was under his immediate controul as to day- Meantime a light cloud o, vulgarity tamted the atmosphere of Mrs Urout- 
light H.. had been ensconsing himself in a sort of pancake-look,ng shroud ledge, who indulged ,n the dubious practice of making* selection of morsels on 
ever since one o’clock partially “ suspending his pavments.” like many hundreds her own plate, and shooting them, by aid of her kmfo, with remorseless j-er.e- 
of the bustling trow ser’d tribe that waddled beneaih lus beams. and preparing, verance into that of her husband, occasionally uttering the anodyne remark, 
like them too, to perpetrate Ins final “systole ” The gentleman’s complete ,n- that “they always did so at home ” ’link little interesting and confidential 
solv ency becoming public long before three o’clock, I w as most inconsiderately disclosure did not appear to be duly appreciated by my host, on the contrary, he 
left to pack, as well as I could, two portmanteaux, which I had -tationcd on two looked most diabolically disgusted. 

chair* near mv lodging window* My suburbanlocalitv enabled me to command i The lady-company soon retired On out reunion with them in the drawing- 
the view of a quiet assemblage of countless cabbages, covering an unmeasurable j room, I took ray seat by the side of Eliz?, at the piano, where she was preparing 
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a satisfaction, unalloyed and unaccompanied with the slightest wish to linger on 
the scene through whcli I joumied Brilliant and dancing lights were shining 
from turret and fretted window— 


A PAGE FROM A CANTAB’S NOTE-BOOK. 

It was on a raw and gusty evening in October, just as the parched and yellow 
leaf of autumn was beginning to tell that the three weeks English summer had 
passed away, that I was travelling far m the north of England, on my way to 
Cowell Castle, the residence of a college friend There arc few things more 
delightful to a weary' traveller, when the “ shades of evening*’ close thickly around 
him, than the reflection that each degree of increasing gloom brings him nearer 
and nearer to the spot of his destination , and on this occasion I felt pre-eminently 
happy, for having for many weeks been a wanderer among the wild solitudes of 
nature,‘with scarcely a civilized being even for the companion of an hour, the 
prospect of soon reaching the gay and hospitable home of my friend, lent swiftness 
to my pace and brightness to my anticipations The distance, however, which I 
had to traverse, was, considering thcla$c»c<*of the hour, somewhat considerable; 
and had it not been for a gala ball to be held that night, in honour of my friend’s 
sister coming of age, I believe I should have yielded to the unpromising aspect 
of the evening, and the hints of my jaded horse, and have taken up my quarters 
at the little romantic village winch had been my last resting-place But I was 
pledged to be present at the festival, and hastened, therefore, at my horse’s best 
speed, through the wild and solitary heath before me My situation, though 
somewhat desolate, was not, however, without its charms ; for if the black and 
barren common over which I wended my way, piesentcuto my gaze no fair-liaired 
dames, whose 

“Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again,” 
still there was plenty of food for romantic rumination, in the legend of the wild 
witch, which had been related to me by the village gossip from whom I had 
obtained the dnection of my path, and the midnight revellings of brownies and 
bogles, whoso grotesque foims seemed identified witn every stunted shrub and 
clump of heather But when the *mn no longer left behind him traces of his 
reign, and the darkened horizon showed no longei the gilded cloud, smiling, like 
a com tier, upon the retiring monarch, by vvIiom* reflection alone be derived his 
lustre, the witches, the tnownios, and the bogles began to lose alike their terrors 
and their charms, and I hailed the “stern lound towers” of my friend’s abode with 


“ It was a vast and venerable pile ; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall: 

Yet strength was pillar'd m each massy aisle. 

Monastic dome! 

Where Superstition once had made her den ” 

The usual congratulations, and expressions of pleasure at my arrival having 
subsided, I perceived that it was time to prepare the toilet for the coming scene 
: of festivity. I hastened therefore to my chamber, and without giving myself 
time to ascertain the date of its gothic windows, or to analyse the subjects of the 
tapostry, I prepared myself with all the erpidition my ill-arranged portmanteau 
would permit; not, however, without a secret assurance that my ensemble might 
procure for me the smiles of—egad, perhaps of the heiress herself! With this 
modest anticipation I concluded my personal adorning, and descending to the 
hall, where, hung with massive armour, spreading antlers, and old pictures, 
frowned the dark oaken walls of many a century, 

“ Strong in their age, and sombre in their strength.” 

“ I must introduce you to my fair sister,” exclaimed my fnend, leading me to 
a fair-haired girl; “ I have engaged her hand for you, as my most intimate, for 
the first quadrille ” I bowed my thanks, and led the fair Cecilia to the set. My 
partner was every thing that was amiable and beautiful—but oh! how totally 
was her beauty eclipsed by the pale, wild, and interesting creature who stood 
before us. There was that m her eye which never had I seen in any other—a 
strong and beaming brightness, which sent through her “ long dark lashes, low 
depending,” an expression almost more than earthly. Her pale, but perfect 
features, were rendered almost statue-like by the contrast of the dark and glossy 
ringlets which fell luxuriantly from her beautifully-formed head, while her 
sylph-like, gliding, but graceful symmetry, realized the idea of a creature belonging 
to a brighter world thanour3 My companion perceived my admiration; nor did 
she seem astonished or displeased, when, instead of replying to some question 
about Cambridge, I interrupted her by an observation upon the singular and 
beautiful being before me. “ Ah ! poor Constantia !” she sighed. The manner 
in which these few words were spoken, almost made me love her. I had no 
opportunity of further inquiry, for the quadrille was ended, and another aspirant 
for the hand of the fair Cecilia, hurried her away to waltz, and left me to ruminate 
alone upon this “ child of mystery,” for such I felt quite convinced she was. 
Peace was out of the question, until I elicited the facts ftom my friend himself. 
He informed me that she was the only child of a wealthy, but penurious Baronet, 
She bad never known the tender cares of a mother’s fostering love, and thus the 
flowers of her mmd were left to wander in wasteful luxuriance, when, had they 
been better trained, they would have formed a garden of the fairest and brightest 
growth. It was impossible that such a being should live and not be lovedfar 
more so, thathij: own bosom should be dead to the impulse and power of strong 
affection She uras loved, and oh 1 how fondly and how fatally was that love 
reciprocated! But the bud of her hopes was never destined to blossom! When 
her stem and unpitying parent drove the chosen of her heart, proud and penny less, 
from his doors, he little thought, and perhaps he little heeded, how hard and 
decisive a blow was struck upon his daughter's affections And he, too, the 
d'searded and hopeless, seeking a painful and early death upon the battle plain, 
little deemed, as the name of Constantia lingered in his dying accents, that she, 
the adoring being for whom Ins heart beat high with hope, would, m losing him, 
lose also the consciousness of her own existence ’ The news of his death was 
announced to her without caution. She spoke not—she wept not—she fell 
suddenly and violently to the earth, and was raised fiom it—a maniac ! 

Time, however, that “ only healer when the heart has bled,” at length restored 
the lovely Constantia to the*world; but the fair promise of her youth had been 
sapped, and her health had sunk under the bitter visitation At first, her recovery 
was but partial, for the frequent and wild fits under which she laboured, rendered 
it constantly necessary to watch her every movement, and often to place a 
restraint upon her actions which threatened to immolate the frail form which her 
malady had spared. By degrees, however, these fits became more rare, and the 
poor sufferer was once again permitted to resume her station m society Her 
physicians hoped, that by joining in the gaieties and pleasures of the world, the 
most effectual and speedy remedy for her disease would be attained, and so, in 
truth, it proved; for Constantia, although she seldom smiled, sometimes joined 
in the dance, and sat at the festive board, beloved by all, and feared by none 
“ It is upwards of a year,” continued my friend, “ since she has been visited by 
any of the consequences of her fatal malady, and we believe that she is now 
totally restored Cecilia and she are inseparable companions; they were reared, 
as it w'ere, in the same cradle, and, as cousins, have been constantly together ; 
and, indeed, when others have been unable, during the continuance of the fits, 
to soothe the mind of the interesting sufferer, my sister has seldom failed to 
succeed. But,” he continued, “ I must seek my partner.” 

There was something in this narrative too deeply touching to permit me to 
join immediately the throng; a string of my heart had been struck, which would 
only vibrate to the sound of sorrow. I retired, therefore, to a niche at the 
extremity of the hall, where, unseen, I could meditate on what I had heard, and 
watch the graceful, but melancholy movements of the young and ill-fated 
Constantia. It was not very strange that I should have taken so lively an interest 
in this poor sufferer, and the tale of her woes, for I had lately mourned the death 
of a beloved relation, who had sunk to an early tomb, though with a mind 
unshaken, >et with a heart crushed and broken as Constantia’s. The guests 
! began to disperse, and the efforts of the musicians to be more irregular 
and drowsy; and feeling heavy and fatigued with my ride, I stole silently to my 
chamber 

How long I slept, I know not, but I was awoke by the wildest strain of vocal 
music I bad ev or heard ; and, as the moon was streaming through the gothic 
panes with hu broad pale light, I leaped from my bed, to ascertain from what fair 
serenader the sounds proceeded But the song had ceased, and all was still as 
the giave. I opened gently the casement of the window, and leaning forward, 
gazed out upon the beauty of the night. I perceived, on looking around, that 
the room I occupied formed one of several that led to a broad stone terrace, 
which overhung what I presumed to be the large court-}ard of the castle, and a 
faint light, rendered hardly discernible by the effulgence of the moon’s rays, 
assured me that I was not the only tenant of the range. 

I heard the voice, but it seemed, if possible, in a sweeter strain The curtains 
of the neighbouring window slowly drawn aside, and the casement quietly opened 
by a female hand I fancied I could recognize the slim form and dark hair of 
Constantia L’Estiange Impelled by I know not what motive, for I dul not wait 
to analyse it, I hastily wrapped myself in my dressing gown, and in a moment 
was stealing silently in the direction of the open window Fair reader, do not 
blame or condemn me, for an indescribable presentiment of impending mischief, 
had seized me, which I could neither shake off, nor exactly account for Creeping 
slowly under the shade of the parapet wall of the terrace, I appproached as 
nearly as I could the object of my solicitude, and, unobserved, stationed myself 
m such a situation as to command a view of her movements, without the slightest 
chance of being detected m my purpose. With breathless anxiety I awaited 
the result of my feais, but the moon alone appeared to be the object of her 
search and contemplation, and she looked upon it with such a fixed, wild, and 
unnatural gaze, as plainly told me, that those who believed her mind restored and 
at rest, had sadly ovei rated the effects ol her care, or strangely underrated the 
extent of her malady The fire—the vivid and horrible lire ol the maniac was 
m her e}o 1—the expression of ovciy feature was altered—the lovely being I had 
contemplated as possessing the beauty of an angel, was suddenly transformed—I 
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dare not say how awfully! The wild and irregular snatches of song came not 
from the bps of reason. 

*< Constantia exclaimed a voice* apparently of one suddenly roused from 
slumber, and which I immediately recognized as that of my friend’s sister— 
“Constantia! how is it that you are up 1 ” No answer was returned ; indeed, 
her companion seemed unconscious that she was addressed. “ Constantia!” 
continued her cousin, in the quick tones of alarm, “how often have you been 
warned never to expose yourself to the night air’” In a moment Cecilia herself 
had risen, and her hand was laid gently on the shoulder of the poor maniac. 
“Constantia—my dear, dear Constantia!” she said, in a subdued and soothing 
voice, “ I thought you were still by my side, sleeping as sweetly and as calmly 
as when I came to bed Why, dearest, have you risen 1 You forget that you 
are an invalid, and that the night air is cold.” “Ah!” exclaimed Constantia, 
suddenly leaping up and seizing her cousin with frantic energy'—“ All! I have 
you at last!— you have escaped me too long already!—you murdered my poor 

Frederick, and now”-- Here she fastened on the temfied Cecilia by the throat, 

and throwing her vehemently on the ground, nailed her down with the force and 
energy of a savage. The sound of the death-gurgle was m my ear—but for the 
moment I was as one petrified and spell-bound. I had neither power to speak nor 
to move, till by a violent effort I roused myself from the effects of the sudden 
blow which had fallen, as it were, with benumbing force upon my senses, and 
rushed madly to her assistance. But alas ! it was all too late—for the last 
quiver of life had passed away from the limbs of the hapless Cecilia! and 
Constantia, the lunatic Constantia, stood unabashed, alone, unconscious of the 
world on which she trod! For myself, I lost all recollection ; but how long I 
remained insensible, t know not. I was aroused by some one who grasped me 
tightly by the shoulder, exclaiming, “ Well, my gallant knight, how long is my 
fair cousin to wait for your hand in the danceI started up aghast—my friend 
and the lovely Constantia stood before me! “Why you rogue,” continued he, 
“ you’ve been sleeping, and have lost my cousin’s beautiful song.” “ No, no,” I 
quickly replied, endeavouring to collect myself, the reality of that portion of my 
dream flashed across me, “ do not think I was so lost to good taste : she sang 
two—-I heard them both and, bowing low to mv sweet partner. I added, “ but 
the last was exquisitely beautiful.” She smiled. Her cousin was less particular 

he laughed aloud. “ That’s good,” said he, “ it was an encore /” P. 
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NAUR ATX VE. 

From an English Publication. 

A SINGULAR PROVIDENCE. 

Sir Richard Cradock, a justice of the peace, who 
was a violent hater and persecutor of the Dissenters, 
and who exerted himself to enforce all the severe 
laws then in existence against them, happened to 
live near Mr. Rogers, to whom he Imre a particu¬ 
lar enmity, and whom he wanted above all things to 
have in his power. Hearing that lie was to preach 
at a place some miles distant, lie thought it a fair 
opportunity for accomplishing his base design, and 
in order thereto hired two men to go as spies, and 
lake down the names of all the hearers whom they 
knew, that they might appear as witnesses both 
arrainst them and Mr. Rogers. The plan scorned 
to succeed to his best wishes. These men brought 
hint the names of several persons who were present 
at the meeting, and he warned such of them as be 
had a particular spite against, together with Mr. 
Rogers, to appear before him. Knowing the vio¬ 
lence of the man, they came with trembling hearts, 
expecting to he treated with the utmost severity. 
While they were waiting in the great hall, expect- j 
ting to he called upon, a little girl, about six or sev- I 
en years of age, who was Sir Richard’s grand daugh¬ 
ter, happened to come into the hall. She looked 
at Mr. Rogers, and was much taken with his ven¬ 
erable appearance. lie being naturally fond of 
children, look her upon his knee and caressed her, 
which occasioned her to conceive a greater fond¬ 
ness for him. At length Sir Richard sent a ser¬ 
vant to inform him anti the rest that one of the wit¬ 
nesses, being taken ill, was unable to attend, and 
that therefore they must come again another day. 

They accordingly came at the time appointed, and 
being convicted, the justice ordered their mittim¬ 
us to be written to send them all to prison. Mr. 
Rogers, expecting to see the little girl again, brought 
some sweetmeats with him to; give her. As soon 
as she saw him she came running to him, and ap¬ 
peared fonder ofltim than before. Thischild being a 
great favourite with her grand father, had got such 
an ascendancy over him that he could deny Iter no¬ 
thing, and she possessed such a violent spirit that 
she could bear no contradiction, so that she 
was indulged in every thing she wanted. At one 
time, when she had been contradicted, she ran a 
penknife into her arm, to the great danger of her 
life. This bad spirit, in the present instance was 
overruled for good. While she was sitting on Mr. 
Rogers's knee, eating the sweetmeats, she looked 
earnestly at him, and asked, “ What are you here 
for, sir ?” Me said, 11 I believe your grand father is 
going to send me and my friends to jail.” " To 
jail! 1 ' said she, “Why, what have you done?” 

“ Why, I did nothing but preach and they did no¬ 
thing but hear me.” He shall not send you to jail I" 
replied she. “ Aye, but my dear,” said he, “ I be¬ 
lieve lie is now making out our mittimus to send us 
all there.” Upon this, she ran up to the chamber 
where Sir Richard was, and knocked with her 
head and heels till she got in, and said to him, 

11 What are you going to do with my good old gen¬ 
tleman in the hall ?’ 1 “That's nothing to you," 
said he, “get you about your business.” “But I 
won’t,” says she, “ He tells me that you are going 
■o send him and his friends to jail; and if you send 
them, I will drown myself in the pond as soon as 
they are gone. I will indeed.” When he saw 
the child thus peremptory, it shook his resolution, 
and induced him to abandon his malicious design. 
Raking the mittimbs in his hand, he went down 
■oto the hall, and thus addressed these good men : 


" I had made out your mittimus to send you all to 
jail, as you deserve ; but at my grand child’s request 
I drop the prosecution, and set you all at liberty.” 
They all hewed, and thanked his worship ; but Mr. 
Rogers, going to the child, laid bis hand upon her 
head, and lUiing up his eyes to heaven, exclaimed, 
“ God bless you, my dear child. May the blessing 
ofthatGod whose cause you did now plead, though 
as’vct you know him not, be upon you in life, in 
death and to all eternity.” 

The above remarkable story was told by Mr. 
Timothy Rogers, the sou of the ejected minister, 
who had frequently heard his father relate it w ith 
great pleasure; and the celebrated Mr. Thomas 
Bradbury once heard it from him when he was di¬ 
ning at the house of Mis. Tooley, an eminent 
Christian lady in London, who was distinguished 
for her religion and for her love to Christ and his 
people, whose house and table, like Lydia’s, were 
always open to them. What followed is yet more 
remarkable, as containing a striking proof of Mr. 
Rogers’s prayers lor this child, and the blessing 
w inch u'esccnucu upon her who had been sucli an 
instrument in the deliverance of the persecuted 
servants of God. Mrs. Tooley had listened with 
uncommon attention to Mr. Rogers's story, and 
when lie had ended it, she asked him, "And are 
you that Mr. Rogers’s son ?” He told her he was, 
upon which she said, “ Well, as long as I have 
been acquainted with you, I never knew that be¬ 
fore ; and now I will tell you something that you do 
not know : I am the vert/ girl your dear father 
blessed in the manner that you have related, and it 
made an impression upon me that 1 never could 
forget.” 

Upon this double discovery, Mr. Rogers and Mrs. 
Touiey found an additional tie-of n.niual love and 
affection ; and then he and Mr. Bradbury expressed 
a desire to know how she, who had been brought 
up in an aversion to Dissenters and to serious re¬ 
ligion, now discovered such an attachment to both, 
upon which she cheerfully gave them the follow¬ 
ing narrative:— 

After her grand father's death she became sole 
heiress to his estate, which was considerable. Be¬ 
ing in the bloom of youth, and having none to con¬ 
trol her, she ran into all tite fashionable diversions 
of the age, without any restraint; but she confess¬ 
ed, when the pleasurable scenes were over, she felt 
a dissatisfaction both with them and herself that 
always struck a damp to her heart, which she did 
not know how to get rid of any other way than hy 
running over the same round again and again. 
But all was in vain. Having contracted some 
slight illness, she thought she would go to Bath, 
hearing it was a place for pleasure as well as health. 
When she catne thither she was providentially led 
to consult an apothecary, who was a very worthy 
and religious man. When he enquired what ailed 
her, she answered, “ Why doctor, I don’t ail much 
as to my body; but I have an uneasy mind which 
I cannot gel rid of." “ Truly, Miss," said he, 

“ I was so too till I met with a certain book, and 
that cured me.” “Books!” said she, “I get all 
the hooks I can lay my hands on—all the plays, 
novels, and romances I hear of, but after I have 
read them my uneasiness is the same." “ That 
may be, Miss,” said he, “ and I don't wonder at 
it. But as to this book I speak of, I can say of if 
what I can Bay of no other I ever read, that I nev¬ 
er tire id reading it, but can read it again and 
again, as if I had never read it before; and I al¬ 
ways see something new in it.” “ Pray doctor," 
says she, “ what book is that?” “ Nay Miss, an<- 
stvered he, “ that is a secret T doh’t tell every one.” 

“ But could not I get a sight of that book ?” says 


she. “ Yes,” replied lie, “ if you speak me fair, 
I can help you to a sight of it." “ Pray, then, get 
it me doctor, & I'll give you any thing you please." 
“ Yes,” said he, “ if you will promise me one thing, 
I'll bring it you, and that is, that you Will read it 
over carefully ; and if you should not see much in 
it at first, that you will give it it second leading.” 
She promised faithfully that she would. Alter 
coming two or three times without it, to raise her 
curiosity, he at last look it out of his pocket and 
gave it her. This linok was the Nmv Testament. 
When she looked at it, she said with a dirt, “ Puli! 
1 could get it any lime.” “Wliv, Miss,” said lie, 
“so you might; but, remember, I luivo your sol¬ 
emn promise to read it carefully/' “Well*’ says 
; she, “though 1 never read it before, I’ll give it a 
reading.” Accordingly she began to read it, anil 
it soun attracted her attention. She saw sonie- 
j tiling in it, wherein she bail a deep conccjru, but 
j her mind now became ten limes more uneasy than 
lever. Not knowing what to do, she soon relumed 
| to Loudon, resolved to try again what the diversions 
there would do to dissipate her gloom : hut nothing 
of this kind answered her purpose. She lodged at 
the court end of the town, where she had with her 
a female companion. On Saturday evening she 
had a remarkable dream, which was, that she was 
in a place of worship, where she heard a sermon ; 
lint when she awoke, she could remember mulling 
but the text. This dream made a deep impression 
upon her mind, and the idea she had of the place, 
and of the minister’s person, was as strong as if shu 
had been long acquainted with both. On the Lord's 
day morning she told her dream to her companion, 
and said, that alter breakfast she was resolved to go 
in quest of the place, though she should go fiom 
one end of London to the other. They according¬ 
ly set out, and wont into several churches as they 
passed along, hut none of them answered to what 
she saw in her dream. About one o'clock they 
found themselves in the heart of the city, where 
they dined, and then set out again in search of 
this place of worship. Being in the Poultry about 
half after two o’clock, they saw a great number of 
people going down the Old Jewry, and she deter¬ 
mined to see where they went. She mingled with 
the company, and they conducted her to the meet¬ 
ing house where Mr. Shower was the minister, in 
the Old Jewry. As soon ns she entered the door, 
and surveyed the place, she turned to her compan¬ 
ion, and said, with some surprise, “ This is the ve¬ 
ry place I saw in my dream.” She had not been 
long there before she saw Mr. Shower go up into 
the pulpit, and looking at him with greater surprise 
said, “ This is the very man I saw in my dream ; 
and if every part of it hold true, lie will take for his 
text, Psalm cxvi. 7,—‘Return to thy rest, O my 
soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.’” 
When he rose up to pray she was all attention and 
every sentence went to her heart. Having finished 
his prayer he took that very passage for his text, and 
God was pleased to make the discourse founded 
upon it the means of her saving conversion, and 
thus she at last found what she had so long sought 
elsewhere in vain—“ Rest to her soul!” And how 
she obtained that blessing from God the fountain 
of felicity, which pious Mr. Rogers so many years 
before so solemnly and fervently implored in her 
behalf. 
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A SLIGHT COLD. 

From the Diary of a laic London Physician 
Consider “a slight cold” to he in the nnture of a chill, caught by a sud¬ 
den contact with your grave: or, as occasioned by the dump finger of 
Death laid upon you, as it were to mark you for ms, in passing to the 
inorr immediate object of his comtnissiou. Let this be called croaking, 
and laughed at ns such, by those who are ‘‘awenriod of the painful round 
of life,” and are on the look-out for their dismissal from it; but be learnt 
olT by heart, and remembered ns having the force and truth of Gospel, 
by nil those who would “ measure out their span upon the earth,” and 
'ire uunscioiis oi any constitutional llaw or feebleness; who are distin¬ 
guished by any such tendency denth-wnrd, as long necks, narrow, chick¬ 
en chests—very fair complexions—requisite sympathy with atmospher¬ 
ic \ ariations; or, in short, exhibit any symptoms of an asthmatic or con¬ 
sumptive character, if they choose to xuglect x si.icirr coi.d. 

Let not those complain of being bitten by a reptile, which they have 
cherished to maturity in their very bosoms, when they might have crush¬ 
ed it in the egg! Now, if we call “ n slight cold” the egg,** and pleuri¬ 
sy—inllammntion of the lungs—asthma— consu.ui'tion, the venomous 
rcptilr—the matter will be no more than correctly figured. There are 
many wuys in which this “ egg” may be deposited and hatched. Going 
suddenly, slightly clad, from a heated into a cold atmosphere, especially 
if you can contrive to he in a state of perspiration; sitting or standing in 
a draught, however slight: it is the breath of Death, reader, and lauen 
with the vapours of the grave! Lying in damp beds—for there his cold 
arms shall embrace you; continuing in wet clothing, and neglecting 
wet feet—these, and a hundred others, are some of the ways in which 
you may slowly, imperceptibly, but surely cherish the dreaturc, that 
shall at last creep inextricably inwards, and lie coiled about your very 
vitals. Once more, again—again—again—I would say, attend to this 
all ye v. ho think it a small matter to— neglect a slight eoltl! 

fcio many painful—I may say dreadful illustration* of the truth of the 
above remarks, are strewn over the pages of my Diary, that I scarce 
know which of them to select. The foliowing melancholy “instance” 
will, I hope, prove as impressive, as 1 think it interesting. 

Captain C-had served in the Peninsular campaigns with distin¬ 

guished merit; and on the return of the British army, sold out, and de¬ 
termined to enjoy in private life an ample fortune bequeathed him bva 
distant relative. \t the period lam speaking of, he v,,, in lib twenty- 
ninth or thirtieth year; and in person one of the very finest men l ever 
saw in mv life. There was nirSlr of ca=e and frankness about his de- 
mcauour, dashed with a little pensiveoess. which captivated everybody 
x\ ith whom lie conversed—but the ladies especially. It seemed the na¬ 
tural ell'ect produced on a bold hut feeling heart, bv frequent scenes of 
son iw. Is not such nn one formed to win over the heart of woman ? 
Indeed itsremed so—for at tile period I ain speaking or, our English la¬ 
dies were absolutely infatuated about the military ; and a man who had 
otherwise but little chance, had only to appear in regimentals, to turn 
the scale in his favour. One would be,: e thought the race of soldiery 
wax about to become suddenly extinct; for in almost every third mar¬ 
riage that look place within two years of the magnificent event at Wa¬ 
terloo — whether rich or poor, high or low, a rcdcoru was sure to lie the 
“ principal performer.” Let the reader then, being apprized of this in¬ 
fluenza—for what else was it—set before his imagination the tall com¬ 
manding figure of Captain C-, his frank and noble bearing—his ex¬ 

cellent lamily—his fortune, upwards of four thousand a-ycar—and cal¬ 
culate the chances in iiis favour! I met him several times "in private so¬ 
ciety, during his slay in town, and have his image vividly.in my eye as 
he appeared in the last evening we met. He wore a blue coat, white 
waistcoat, and an ample black neck-kerchief. Ills hair was very light, 
and disposed with natural grare over a remarkably fine forehead, the left 
corner of which bote the mark of a slight sabre-enf. Ills eye, bright 
hazel—clear and full—which you would in your own mind instantly 
connate to Inal of 

"Mars—to threaten and command,” 
was capable of an expression of the 1110*1 winning and soul subduing ten¬ 
derness. Much more might I say in his praise, and truly,—but that I 
have a melancholy cud in view. Suffice it to add, that wherever lie 
moved, lie seemed the sun o', the social circle, gazed on by many a soft 
starlike eye, w ill; trembling rapture—the envied object of 
“ Nods, becks, and wreathed smiles” 
from all that was fair and beautiful! 

Ite could not remain long disengaged. Intelligence soon found its 

way to town of his having formed an attachment to Miss Ellen-, a 

wealthy and beautiful northern heiress, whose heart soon surrendered to 
its skilful assailant. Every body was pleased with the match, and pro¬ 
nounced it suitable in ail respects. I had an oppyrlutiity of seeing 

Captain C-and Miss-together at an evening party in London; 

for the young lady’s family spent the season in town, and were, of 

course, attended by the Captain, who look up his quarters in-street. 

A Impdsomc couple they looked! 

This was nearly twelve months after their engagement; and most of 
the prcliminarieshnd been settled on both sides, and the event was fixed 

to take place within a foitnight of Miss-and family’s return to- 

shire. The last day of their stay in town, they formed a large and gay 
water party, mid proceeded up the river a little beyond Richmond, in a 

beautiful open boat belonging to Lord-, n cousin of the Captain’s. 

It was rather late befoic their return; and long ore their arrival at West¬ 
minster stairs the wind and rain combined against the paity, and as¬ 
sailed them with a fury ugninst which their awning formed but an in¬ 
sufficient protection. Captain C-had taken an oar for the last few 

miles; and ns they had to pull against a strong tide, his task was not a 
trilling one. When he resigned his oar, he was in a perfect hath of pers¬ 
piration: hut lie drew 011 his coat, and resumed the scathe formerly' oc¬ 
cupied beside Miss-, at the back of the boat. The owning unlorlu- 

nntcly got rent immediately behind where they sat; and what with tiie 
splashing of the water 011 his back, and the squally gusts of wind in¬ 
cessantly burst upon them. Captain C-got thoroughly wet and chill¬ 
ed. Miss-grew uiiea*y about him, but he laughed off her appre¬ 

hensions, assured her tlial they were groundless, and that he was “too 
old a soldier” to suffer from such a trilling thing as a little “wind and 
wet.” On their leaving the boat, he insisted on accompanying them 
home to-Square, and stayed there upwards of nn hour, busily con¬ 

versing with them about their departure on the morrow. While there 
he took a glass or two of wine, hut did not change his clothes. On re¬ 
turning to his lodgings, he was loo busily and pleasantly occupied with 
thoughts about his approaching nuptials, to advert to the necessity of 
using more precautions against cold, before retiring to bed. He sat 


* Omnium props quihus njltiginnir morhnrnm origoct quasi semen, says an 
intelligent medical writer of the lust century. 
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down in his dressing-room, without ordering a fire to he lit, and wrote 
two or three letters; alter which he got into bed. Now, how easy would 

it have been for Captain C-to obviate any possible ill consequences, 

by simply ringing for warm water to put his feet in. and a basin of gruel, 
or posset'! Ho did not do cither of these, however; thinking it would 
bo time enough to “ cry out when lie was hurt." In the morning lie 
rose, and, though a little indisposed, immediately utter breakfast drove 
to-Square, to sec off his lady and the family; for it had been ar¬ 

ranged that lie should remain behind a day or two, in order to complete' 

a few purchases of jewellery, &c. &c., and then follow the party to- 

shire. lie rode on horseback beside their travelling carriage a few milex 
out of town; and then took his leave and returned. On his way home 
lie called at my house, but finding me out, left his cord, with a requcsl 
that I would come and see him in the evening. About seven o’clock I 
was with him. I found him in his dressing-gown, in an casy-cltair, drink¬ 
ing coffee. He looked rather dejected, amt spoke in a desponding tone 
lie complained of the symptoms of catnrrh ; and detailed to me the ac¬ 
count which I have just'laiil before the reader. 1 remonstrated with him 
on his Inst night’s imprudence. 

“ Ah Doctor-, I wish to Heaven I had rowed on to Westminster 

tired as I was!" said he—“ Good God, xvliutif I have caught my death 
of cold!—You cannot conceive how singular my sensations ere!” 

“ That’s generally the way with patieiits after the mischiefs done,” I 
replied with a smile—“But come! come! only tuko care of yoursell 
and matters are not ut all desperate !”—“ Heigh-ho!’’—“ Sighing like a 
furnace,” I continued gaily, on hearing him utter several sighs in succes¬ 
sion—“You sons of Mars make bad hot work of it, both in love and 
war!”—again he sighed. “ Why, what’s the matter, Captain ?” 

“Oh,, nothing—nothing,” lie replied languidly, “ I suppose a cold ge¬ 
nerally oppresses one’s spirits—is it so? Is it a sign of a severe ”- 

“ It "is a sign that a certain pm son”- ‘ 

" Pho, Doctor, plio !”—said he, with an air of lassitude—“ don’t think 
me so childish!—I’ll tell you candidly what lias contributed to depress 
my spirits. For this last week or so, I’ve had a strange sort of convic¬ 
tion that"- 

“ Nonsense!—none of your nervous fancies”- 

“ Ah, but I have, Doctor,” ho continued, scarce noticing the interrup¬ 
tion, “ I’ve felt a sort of presentiment—a foreboding that—that—that 
something or other would occur to prevent my marriage !” 

“ Oil, tush—tusli!—every one has these low nervous fancies that is not 
uncustomed to sickness." 

“ Well—it may be so—I hope it may lie nothing more ; but I seem to 
hear a voice whispering—or at least, to be under nn influence to that ef¬ 
fect, that the cup will he dashed brimful trom my opened lips—a fearful 
slip!—It seems us if my Ellen were too great a happiness for the Fates to 
allow one”- 

“This wont to do all," replied I, taking my pen in hand, and begin¬ 
ning to write a prescription. 

“ Are you thirsty nt all ’ any catching ill the side when you breathe ’ 
Any eougli V" &c. fee., said I, asking him the usual routine of question- 
I feared irom the symptoms he described, that lie had caught a very 
severe, and possibly obstinate, cold—so I prescribed active medicines. 
Amongst others, I recollect ordering him one-fourth of a grain of tar- 
tairzed antimony every four hours, for tile purpo-c of encouraging the 
insensible perspiration, mid thereby determining the flow outwards. 1 
then left him, promising to call about noon the next day, oxpressing my 
expectations of finding him peifeetly recovered from his indisposition. 
I loimd him the following morning in lied, thoroughly under the influ¬ 
ence of the medicines 1 had prescribed, and, in fact, much better in 
every respect. The whole surface of his body was damp, and clammy 
to the touch, and lie had exactly the proper sensation of nausea—botli 
occasioned by the antimony. 1 contented myself with prescribing a re¬ 
petition of tiie medicines. 

“Well, Captain, and what has become of your glorious foreboding* 
of last night ?’’ 1 enquired with a smile. 

“Why—hem! I’m certainly not quite so desponding ns I was Inst 
night; hut still, the goal—tiie goal’s not readied yet I I’m .not well vel¬ 
um! even if I were, there’s a good fortnight’s space for contingencies I" 
* * I enjoined him to keep house for u day or two longer, and perse¬ 

vere with the medicines during that time, in order to Ins complete re¬ 
covery, and he rcluctuntly acquiesced. 

-V 

[The Captain kept not his word, and yielding to the persuasions of a 
friend nud brother officer, a relatiou of Ellen, went that night to the 
Opera.} 

I found him, on calling in (he morning, exhibiting the incipient symp¬ 
toms of inflammation oftiie lungs. llo’complained of increasing diffi¬ 
culty of breathing—a seu-e of painful oppression and constriction all 
over his chest, and a hard harassing cough, attended with excruciating 
pain. His pulse quivered and thrilled under (he finger, like n tense 
harp-string uftcr it lias been ticangcd; the whole surface of his body was 
dry mid heated ; ids face was Hushed, and full ol anxiety. A man o£ 
his robust constitution, ami plethoric habit, was one of the very worst 
subjects of inflammation.’ I look from the arm, myself, a very large 
quantity of blood—which presented tiie usual appearance in such cases 
—mid prescribed active lowering remedies. But neither these measures, 
nor the application of a large blister in the evening—when I again saw 
him— seemed to make any impression on the complaint, so I ordered 

him to be bled again. Poor Captain C-1 From thnt morning lie 

prepared himself for n fatal termination of his illness, and lamented, in 
the most passionate terms, (hut he bad not acted up to-my advice in 
time I 

On returning home from my evening visit, I found an express, requi¬ 
ring my instant attendance on a lady of distinction in the country, nn 
old patient of mine; and w ns obliged to hurry off, without having time 

to do more than to commit the case of Captain C-, and another 

eqitnily urgent, to the care of Dr. D-, a friend of mine close by, im¬ 

ploring him to keep up the most active treatment with Hie Captain—ami 
promising him that I should return during the next day.—I was detained 

in the country for two days, during which I scarcely left Lady-’s 

bedroom an instant: and before I lelt for town she expired, under heart¬ 
rending circumstances.—On returning to town, I found several urgent 
cases requiring my instant attention, and first and foremost (but of poor 
Captain C-. Dr. D- was out, so I hurried to my patient’s bed¬ 

side at once, ll cannot injure any one at this distance of time, to state 
plainly, thnt the poor Captain's case had been most deplorably misma¬ 
naged during my absence. It was owing to no fault of my friend Dr. 

D-, who had done his utmost, and had Iris own large practice to 

attend to. lie ivas therefore under the necessity of committing the case 
to the more immediate superintendnnee of a young and inexperienced 
member of the profession, who, in his ignorance and timidity, threw 

aside tiie only chances for Captain C-'s life—repeated blood-letting. 

Only once did Mr. - bleed him; and then took away about four 

ounces I Under the judicious management of Dr. D-, the inroads of 

the inflammation had been sensibly checked ; but it rallied again, and 
made head against the languid resistance continued by the young apo¬ 
thecary ; so that I arrived but in time to witness tbe closing scene. 

He was absolutely withering under the fever; the difficulty with which 
lie drew his hieath amounted almost to suffocation. He hnd a dry hack¬ 
ing cough—the oppression of his chest was greater than ever; and what 
lie expectorated was of a black colour! fie was delirious, and did not 
know me. lie fancied himself on the river, rowing—then endeavouring 
to protect Mi*i-from the inclemency of tho weather; and the ex¬ 

pressions of moving tenderness which lie coupled with her name, were 
heart-breaking. Then again be thought himself in-shire, superin¬ 

tending the alterations of his house, which was getting ready for their re¬ 
ception on their marriage. He mentioned my name, and said, “ What a 

gloomy man that Dr.-is, Eilen! he keeps one stewing in bed for a 

week, if one has but a common cold!”' 

Letters were dispatched into-shire, to acquaint his family, and that. 

of Miss-, with the-mclancholy tidings of his dangerous illness. Seve¬ 
ral of his relations soon made their appearance; but as Miss-'s party 

did not go direct home, but staid a day or two on the way, I presume the 

letters reached-House long before their arrival, and were not seen 

bv the familv before poor Captain C-had expired! 

" I called again on lum in the evening. The first glance at his counte¬ 
nance sulliccd.to shew me that he could not survive the night. I found 
tliut the cough and spitting had ceased suddenly; he felt no puin; Ins fee- • 
ble, varying pulse, indicated that the powers of nature were rapidly sink¬ 
ing. Ili* lips hnd assumed a fearfully livid hue, uad were occasionally 
retracted so us to shew all Iris teeth; and his whole countenance was fal 
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Jon. IIo woe quite sensible, and aware that he was dying- He bore the 
intelligence with noble fortitude, saying, it was but the lruit of his own 
impendence and folly. He several times cjaculntcd, “ Oh, Ellon—Ellen— 
Ellon!” and shook his head feebly, with a woeful, despairing lookup- 
wards, but without shedding a tear. He was past all display of active 
emotion! 

Shouldn't you call me a suicide, Doctor-1" said ho, mournfully, 

on seeing me sitting beside him. 

“ Oh, assuredly not! Dismiss such thoughts, dear Captain, I beg 1 Wc 
are all in the hands of the Almighty, Captain- It is lie who orders our 
ends,” said I, gently grasping his hand, which lay passive on the counter¬ 
pane. “ Well, I suppose it IssoJ Ilis will be done!” he exclaimed, 
looking reverently up’wards, and closing his eyes. I rose, and walked to 
the table on which stood his medicine, to see how much of it lie had ta¬ 
ken. There lay an unopened letter from Bliss-! It had arrived by 

that morning's post, and bore the post-mark.of the town at which they 

were making their halt by the way. Captain-'s friends considered 

it better not to agitate him, by informing him of its arrival: for as Bliss 

-could not be apprised of his illness, it might be of a tenor to agitate 

and tantalize him. Bly heart ached to sec it. I returned presently to my 
seat beside him. 

“ Doctor," he whispered, “will you be good enough to look for my 
white waistcoat—it is hanging hi the dressing-room,and feel in the pocket 
for a little paper parcel?" I rose, did as he directed, and brought him 
what he asked for. 

'■Open it, and you’ll see poor Ellen’s wedding-ring and guard, which 
I purchased only a day or two ago. I wish to see them,” said lie, in a 
low but firm tone of voice. I removed the wool, and gazed at the glis¬ 
tening trinkets in silence, as did Captain C-. 

“ They will do to wed me to the worm!" said lie, extending towards 
mo the little linger of his left hand. The tears nearly blinding me—I did 
as he wished, but could not get them post the first joint. 

“ Ah, Ellen has a little finger-" said he. A tear fell from my eye 

upon bis hand. lie looked at me for an instant with apparent surprise. 
" Never mind, Doctor—that will do—I see they won’t go farther. Now, 
let mo die with them on; and when I am no more, let them be given to 
Ellen. I have wedded her in my heart—she is my wife!” He continued 
gazing fixedly at the finger on which the rings were. 

“ Of course, she cannot know of my illness?” looking at me. I shook 
my head. 

Good. 'Twill break her little henrt, I’m afraid!’’ Those were the 
last words I ever heard him utter j for finding that my feelings were grow¬ 
ing too excited, and that the Captain seemed disposed to sleep, I rose 

and left the room, followed by Lieutenant-, who had been sitting at 

his friend’s bedside all day long, and looked dreadfully pale and exhaust¬ 
ed. “ Doctor,” said he, in a broken voice, as we stood together in the 
ball, “ I have murdered my friend, end he thinks I have. lie won’t speak 
to me, nor look at me! lie hasn’t opened his lips to me once, though 
I've been at bis bedside night and day. Yes,” lie continued, almost 
choking. I've murdered him; and what is to become of my sister/" I 
made him no reply, for my heart was full. 

In the morning I found Captain C- laid out; for ho had died about 

midnight. 

Few scenes are fraught with more solemnity and awe, none more chill¬ 
ing to the heart, than the chamber of the recent dead. It is like the cold 
porch of eternity! The sepulchral silence, the dim light, the fearful or¬ 
der and repose all around—a sick-room, ns it were, suddenly changed 
into a charnel-house—the central object in the gloomy picture, the bed— 
the yellow efiigy of him thut was, looking coldly out from the white un¬ 
ruffled sheets—the lips thut must speak uo more—the eyes that are shut 
for ever! 

The features of Captain C-were calm and composed; but to see 

that fine countenance surrounded with the close crimped cap, injuring 
its outline and proportions!—Here, reader, lay tho victim of A slight 
cold! 
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TALES OF THE WEDDING. 

A WEDDING AT SCHOOL.-FOUNDED ON FACT. 

Concluded from our last. 

On the following morning I sallied from my hotel, far earlier than 
decency warranted for paying a visit in Baker Street—so I deter¬ 
mined to divert the intolerable suspense by transacting some busi¬ 
ness about Charing cross. This occupied me so much longer than 
I expected that I was flying in all the agonies of impatience along 
the Ilaymarket. when I ran against a young Lieutenant of my late 
regiment, a very line lad for whom 1 had always had a great fancy, 
and who being equally partial to me, had, 1 knew, been moving hea¬ 
ven and earth to raise the needful, to purchase a step in the regiment 
I was now about to command. 

‘•Percival, my dear fellow !” said 1, “how goes it 7 I have not a 
moment to spare—urgent busines a thousand intles olf, at the very 
west end of the town.” I saw his countenance tall, poor lad, and 
could not help observing he looked pale and vexed. “Is any thing 
the matter, Hemy ?” asked I, still in a great hurry. 

“Oh, not much, Colonel,” said he. “I see you are in haste—only 
—only—” and here he hesitated. 

“Speak out, Harry : do ; there’s a good fellow.” 

“Only some little diilicully, then, about the money for my step.— 
I fear I shall not he able to get out with you-” 

“Oh ! is that all ?—Come to me tomorrow about it, and I will see 
what can be done.” 

“But,” said the young man, modestly, “the money should have 
been lodged some days ago; and Greenwood says he can wait no 
longer.” 

I looked at the lad. and saw his u hole soul tvas in the affair. I re¬ 
member a story about a pretty West India girl he had flirted 
withal Canterbury, and thinking, my own suit would not prosper 
the less for lending him a lift, I performed one of the few actions I 
call heroic, and turniugback with the best grace I could muster, put 
my arm in his. and went into Drummond’s 

While I was waiting to speak 1o one of the partners about an im¬ 
mediate advance of the needful to poor Harry, I saw a clerk twisting 
in every possible light, and trying to decypher one of those nonde¬ 
script foreign letters, which are to well-grown, well-folded Lnglish 
ones, what mishapen dwarfs are to men This one was as broad as 
it was long, and had its hump-back all covered with characters.'which 
might have been Ruhir. inscriptions, for an v resemblance they bore to 
a Christian A. B. C. Theinan, seeing a curious idler lounging near 
him in a military surtout, handed it up to me saying. “Perhaps, sir, 
you might be able, front your knowledge of foreign hands, to throw- 
some light on this direction ” There was an outer envelope, on 
which might be plainly enough read, in a cramped chevaux dr. Jiise- 
like French hand, this somewhat primitive address,— 

a Monsieur Monsieur Drummond, 

Banquier Ires renomme, a Londres. So far all was weli; and the 
renowned hanker being as well known in London as Dr. Boerhnave 
in the world both loiters hud found their destination. But within 
the envelope was a sealed billet, scribbled all over, as aforesaid, 
with characters which, irom their dissimilarity to any European 
scrawl I had overseen, I immediately set down for tartar iiieroglypics 
from Russia, which mighty empire having pertinaciously retained a 
style of its own, chooses to have an alphabet also. 

The word; expressed by these hyperborean symbols, I began to per¬ 
ceive were French ; and gathering erudition as I proceeded, like 
many a sage decipherer, I distinctly traced,“a son Excellence Made¬ 
moiselle —but beyond this rather anomalous'umon of titles, all w'as 
involved in the hopeless darkness that attends guessers at proper 
names. Iliad lately, however, seen some Russian coins bought by a 
brother officer ol a French soldier returned from Moscow, and the 
characters composing the word “Alexander” happened to he fresh 
in my memory. With this clew, I put together pot-hook alter pot- 
book, and found, with no small emotion, the result to lie—Alexina!— 
The name might be, nay, was a common one in Russia, especially of 
late years.—yet I ootild not spell and put il together without feeling a 
revulsion in my whole frame, and as if it could belong but to one be¬ 
ing in the world. How did I labour to apply my scanty stock of 
Russian lore to this important surname which succeeded! hut in 
vain ! That it began with F was all I could satisfactorily ascertain ; 
lint the clerk and I between us. were enabled liv his naming over 
eminent Russia merchants, to hazard a slirowd guess at the one to 
whose Care the inner letter had been so mystically addressed. 

This gentleman, the clerk told me., was no more, and had died 
deeply involved in circumstances exactly coinciding with Sophy’s 
account of Alcxina’s guardian. The rase now became terribly cr.it. 


ical and I was just about to suggest what I knew on the subject, when 
a partner came in, accompanied by a feeble totlering old man, witli 
the air of one of those respectable, almost dignified looking valets, 
or Maitre d’Hotels, belonging to the old regime ; his hair queued and 
powdered, and his dress scrupulously adhering to a fashion unknown 
in England for the lastlialf cenury. 

“Mr. B-,” said the banker, addressing himself to (he clerk, “has 

any thing been made out about that letter which came some weeks a- 
go from abroad ? This person lias just arrived in England, and looks 
to us for a clew to discover a young lady, to whom, he says, his pre¬ 
vious letter was addressed.” 

“Sir,” said (he clerk, in some confusion, “the letter was unfortu¬ 
nately laid aside till this morning, when, with the assistance of this 
gentleman, I have just succeeded in ascertaining the name of the 
house to whosp care the billet is addressed. It is to be feared howev¬ 
er, that this will not greatly advance matters, as Mr Livingston, you 
are aware died some years ago, and his establishment is entirely bro¬ 
ken up.” 

“That is very unlucky,” said the banker to the clerk; while the 
old man, only gathering from the blank looks of both a result unfa¬ 
vourable to his hopes, cast up his eves to heaven, with an affecting 
mixture of sorrow and resignation. “My poor master!” ejaculated 
he, in French, and turn d away to hide a tear. 

“But, sir,” said tlie clerk, “we have made out the young lady’s 
Christian name, and this gentleman seems to think-” 

“And is the surname all that puzzles you >" asked Mr. D. “Surely 
that can be at once supplied by this good old man.” 

The question was put in French, and promptly answered—“Fedo- 
roff—only daughter of my master, Count Fedorolf, and an English 
lady, his late wife.” 

What a revolution did those few words make in my relative situa¬ 
tion with Alexina ! I felt as if all was forever at an end betweeu us-— 
hut, I hope, not the less disposed to forward the inquiries of a sorrow¬ 
ing parent, and restore her to his arms. 1 briefly, and, I am sure, ve¬ 
ry incoherently, stated what I knew “f her history and residence; 
and while the transported old steward flew on the w ings of duty and 
affection to cheer Ins master’s heart with the tidings, I set oil’, sum¬ 
moning all the courage and disinterestedness I could muster, to pre¬ 
pare the mind of his daughter for so overwhelming a discovery—to 
buildup—I feared on the ruins of my own baseless fabric of happi¬ 
ness—the superstructure ol hers. 

This daughter, the long lost and wept for heiress of Count Fedorolf 
(o marry a moderately endowed English soldier! to go to the West 
Indies, or elseu here, and as the old song has it, “lie in a barrack !”— 
Impossible !—Once I wasselfish enough to wish (he knot already 
tied—hut I was soon myself again, and could rejoice that no answer 
had, in any degree, been given to unite her fate with mine—and, oa 
the word of an honest man, by the time I knocked at the door in Ba¬ 
ker Street, I felt only the delight of conferring happiness, where I hail 
so fondly anticipated receiving it. 

My air of conscious exultation when first ushered into the room, 

where sat Alexina with lier friend, Mrs F-, must I am sure have 

appeared to the last degree coxcombical and absurd. It soon save 
place to more selfish and hitter feelings, on beholding again,'(aud 
with no symptoms of severity on her loveiy countenancer) the c: »n- 
ture l was about tacitly to relinquish fmvlife. Mrs F, rose’ to leave 
the room : and, (hough fearful the emotion I sltomd excite might rea¬ 
der her presence desirable, 1 could not, for the life of me, interfere 
to detain her. 

“ I fear. Mrs Montolieu,” said I. in great agitation, “ I am much 
later than yon might have justly have had reason to expect, but the 
business which detained me wasjof a nature ;—’• 

“fill! no apology is necessary. Colonel Doubvan,” said she, with 
the unaffected modesty and gentleness which characterized her 
whole deportment. “ I must imve little confidence indeed in the 
flattering sentiments expressed in your hitter ot yesterday, to suppose 
you would voluntarily defer ascertaining mine. I can only assure 
you-” 

“ Assure me of nothing, my dear madam,” interrupted I, “if you 
’would have me keep my senses, and go through my duties ns a man 
ot honour should do. Forget that any thing has passed between us— 
that I ever had the presumption fo aspire to your hand.” 

I really believe this humble, long depressed child of misfortune, 
thought me suddenly deranged, so like bitter mockery did my expret 
sions appear. 

“ I am not mad, indeed.’’said I, reading her thought 6 , “ though I 
have had much to make tne so (his morning ! but only the bewilder¬ 
ed herald of a very astonishing, and, let me add. delightful discovery 
relative to yourself—” 

“To me!” she repeated with an accent of unbounded surprise 
—“ I thought, till vesfei day, nothing could occur to break the tenor, 
of my monotonous existence.”—Here a soft blush tinged her pale- 
cheek—and it went to my very heart to see, that the sweet soul was 
mortified by my want of curiosity to know how she had felt yester¬ 
day. and was feeling to-day. 

“Alexina !” said I. for the first time in my life feeling the brotherly 
right so to call her—“ If I could avail myself ol yourutiMispecting in¬ 
nocence, I should be a lillain. Yesterday you (bought yourself 
and I thought you. alone in the world : and on that supposition, 
what we might both have done is now as if it had ne\er been. You 
arc no longer—llinnks be to a merciful Providence !—:t friendless 
oi phan. Y ou have a father the sole comfort of whose declining ago 
is the vague, and till this day', almost lelinquisbed hope of folding 
yon once more in Ins arms.” 

She grew very pale—trembled violently, hullo my infinite relict. 
did not faint quite away. There was water oa the table beside her 
drawings—I sprinkled some of it on herface, and she soon revived: 
for the swoon of joy carries its own cordial with it. 

When the pious effusions ql a full lionet to the Father of the fath¬ 
erless, had given place to more sacred emotions, her first words were. 
“You will assist me in making up to this dear father, for our long 
long separation, will you not?—But perhaps,” added she more grave 
!y—the pride of woman laking alarm at my continued silence—“ per¬ 
haps there is something in my fathers character or circumstances, 
which may'have produced a change in your intentions—If so—’’and 
her blush was no longer one of conscious timidity. 

“ There is, indeed every thingin your fathers situation to make me 
retract my rash proposal of yesterday ! When it was made. I telt a 
lover’s exquisite sympathy for beauty in misfortune : and a Briton s 
pride in placing competence at least within her reach. Y ou are the 
daughter and heiress of a proud Russian noble ; and Jack Donovan 
has only to say, -God bless you all together!’ and try to forget hi? 
short dream of happiness amid a life of duty and vicissitude.” 

“ I. too, have dnties. Colonel Donovan,” answered she, her calm 
serenity not in the least impaired by the brilliant prospect l had set 
before her; “that, to my father, I trust I shall never forget; and oh 
what delightful arrears of love I shall have to bestow on (I fear from 
your sad silence) mv sole remaining parent ! But circumstances, 
melancholy enough, God knows! have given me early independence 
and I should desen e to be spurned by my new' found parent, could 
his rank or fortune for one moment make me forget your" conduct 
when I had neither. Read that note, which in distrust of my nerves 
for a personal interview, I wrote last night to lie delivered 'o you 
this morning. The sentiment jt.contains might have gathered added 
strength and energy from ivhat t havenow heard of our relative po 
sitiou ; but I wish you to sec them as they ematilcd from the uncon 
scious fulness of a grateful heart. Take them as my unalterable arr- 
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L neighbourhood, but when its history was known, several branches 
(ere transmitted to London, and universally obtained the name of 
he King’s Thistle. A scion is at present growing in a gentleman’s 
Eirden in LeitliA—Seo/stnim 

I From the list of the majority and minority upon Sir Francis Bur- 
Jelt’a motion, it appeals that the extraordinary proportion of 04 out 
of 100 Irish members voted, of whom sixty-one voted for, and 
thirty-thiee against the motion. 

Two privates of the72d Highlanders were on Monday last, drum¬ 
med ont of their regiment at Canterbury; they had robbed tlie 
apartments of their Colonel during his absence in London, for 
which they received 500 lashes each. On their recovery, it was 
determined to expel them from the regiment, and accordingly, ha¬ 
ving liecn stripped of their uniforms, and dressed in plain clothes, 
with ropes suspended round their necks, and led by the younger 
boys of the regiment, the drums heating the Hogue's March, the ud- 
uriis were paraded round the barrack-square, and drummed into 
\orlbgnte, when tlmy were set at liberty, as unworthy of serving 
any longer in the regiment .—Sussex Advertiser. 

The counterpane which covered the bed of Cliatles I., the night 
before bis execution, and which is made of a tnick rich blue satin, 
embroidered with gold and silver in a deep border, has continued to 
he used by the family of Clmmpneys, of Orchardleigh, near Fromc, 
Somersetshire, as a christening mantle, from the period it came into 
their possession, by marriage with the sole heiiess of the Chandlers, 
ofCamm’s Ilail, near Fareham, Hampshire; a family connected 
with Cromwell. The sword belt of the unfortunate king is likewise 
at Orcliardleigh-house.— Crypt. 

Dr. Macartney, the Anatomical Professor in Dublin, with about 
lifly other surgeons, have begun (lie patriotic work of surrendering 
up their own bodies for dissection, by signing, with ali due solemni¬ 
ty. an order to their respective executors to that effect. 

The proceedings in the French Chamber of Deputies present a 
curious account of a charge of violating the Post Office confidence, 
made against the late French ministiy. 

“ M. Pcton, an Hon. Deputy, ass-rted that letters had been syste¬ 
matically opened under t'ne late Ministry—that a particular depart¬ 
ment oi the Posi-ufice caileu die Black Cabinet had been organized 
fur th>s pm no,i .—Mat ir persons had been employed in tins inta- i 
moils oecupai 


'■ti, or black mud, for- 
L'iie tenacity of tlie bi- 
dnrions from beneath 
Pit above tlie surlace ot 
■;> irt, scattering a black 
in all directions. AKei 
d this boiling cauldron 
and tlie phenomenon is ! 

longst the Bar, that the 
in of Chancery, was es- 
tf Chancellor, Lord Kl- 
p h"ld the seals, he re- 
died ,-t his uw n pri\ ate 

- ' nut.button (r~ the 

i.oinp'-.tes the iltli year 
e;,iolii!i)ci,ts beyond the 
,i i t ie public service.— 
Xi'J0,)o0 os. gd. His 
o! Pans, £43,407 Os 7cl, 
k-:i.'d. This noble speci- 


Captain Ros, . .. p> s-rmeu ihe London University with a splen¬ 
did rellecling tci --o t .i on damage's principle, It is as large as the 
famous Uuiseln-oian telescope. 

Tlie appeal ,-.g. nisi me decision of Lord Eldon respecting Mr. 
Long \\ ell.-sn y i.-ivuig ihe care ot his children is still going on in 
tne House cn 1 -cnis. Mr. Brougham was Heard at great leuglli on 
” educ-U.iy on !,eiialt ot Mr. Wellesley, and is to resume Ins argu¬ 
ments on a iutun. day. 

We iiuderst-um that a clergyman of large property, in the Queen's 
county, lias disappcaied, in con-t-quence ot an outrage lately com¬ 
mitted upon a temale. Report further adds, that six magistrates ol 
t-iat county, who retused to receive the intormations ot tlie injured 
party, have been struck off the list by tlie Lord Chancellor! It is also 
said, that this w as not the first instance ot similar misconduct upon 
tne partot the rev. gentleman. 

Works have been commenced at Ghent for the construction of a; 
dock, sufficiently capacious to contain with ease oUU vessels. 

Susannah Bloxliam, wile of Robert Bloxham, a poor man, of the ^ 
pans.) ol Deildington, ivith a family ot eight children, was delivered 
-f ' rtM > at eight o’clock in the morning, e t a male child ;| 
ana the llmrsday morning following, of two more, which have since' 
iren baptised by the names of Shem, Ham, and Japhetli. Tlie mo- 
ler and children are all living, and doing well. 

A c(!le preparations are making for lighting the whole of the town 
u loil gas. The Company’s servants, we observe, are busied in 
av mg down pipes, in parts of tlie towu which had been hitherto dc- 
llull l,0nl l * le bmieht °l this brilliant and economical material.— 

J‘- Un!cetl ,'~ 1 ^ Ve are informed that Lord Plunkett will leave 
ublm am week to take his seat in the House of Peers—May IS. 

i-plu £ 'f S tanl P s -~ln one of the Bills just brought in by the Chan- 
n„-ii ,i, 'i, r' xc * 1 eq«er, regarding Stamps—namely, that “ to re- 
Ini'rmln^.oU °wauces made to Stationers, &c.” there is at its close 
tradesmen c aase to *i le following effect:—“And whereas many 
inudvpriflncv 0 Pk® e pars, <&c., have through ignorance of the law, or 
l.uv reouire/w4^ ritt n n ^ ece 'P ,s upon paper not duly stamped as the 
it is evnedipnt *b e y lave un wittingly incurred penalties; and 

have been so iacntr d ; P ersons f rom such veevniary penalties as 
V 0Te t/le passin S of Acl ’’ » then pro- 
penalties so incurred al1 informations and proceedings for 

d mav be nfeS. x lhe P assi "S of Act :-and whence 

the law ” “innHvAri-P V?, e P ass ' n § of this Act, “ ignorance of 
vt 'qL S .'- 1 ' 6 ' u ,U ,10t bellowed to be plladed, as ha- 

'^'Pt Stamp Duties wiilTeliSy S r ° C ef C ° ntf ' d °' that ^ Re ' 

'bits of^Higbtand f^ 6 J? ur P 0se of educating the younger 

lions of the Highland q n £ - n ,'°1 tla nav y. placed under the direc- 
Huke of Argvlf has now llS ori S inal President, the late 

been broueht into 1 accQ mulated interest since 1606, 

aiming the inteZns Q'£ a SoWonor: SUlati0n9 *** 
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Committal of Mr Wakefield to Lancaster Castle to take lus trial. 

An adjourned examination of the circumstances connected with 
the singular abduction of Miss Turner, tools, place on Tuesday, at the 
Ram's'fiend Inn, Disley Cheshire, before W. G. Newton, Esq, S. P. 
Humphries, Esq. and G. Tafton. Esq. Magistrates for the county of 
Lancaster. The former depositions, the principal facts of which 
have already been before the public, were read over to the respect¬ 
ive pat ties, and signed by them. The witnesses were Miss Daulby 
(the schoolmistress), Miss Turner, William Turner, Esq. (the High 
Sheriff,) Robeit Turner, Esq. Henry Critchley, Esq. and Mr. Grims- 
ditch the solicitor. One witness deposed that Miss Turner, on e 
certain occasion, said, that though Mr. Wakefield had treated hei 
like a gentleman, yet his conduct was that of a brute, ‘ and she had 
never called any one a brute before.’ She acknowledged having 
civen her consent to the marriage, and signed her name to the in¬ 
strument, ' which was to certify to all concerned’ that they were 

married. . . .... 

After the reading of the several depositions, Mr. Griinsditch rose 
and said he felt it his duty to press for a committal for a capital fe¬ 
lony, under the statues 3 Henry Vlf. '2. ; 39 Elizabeth, c.9. Mr. 
Grimsditch combatted the objection which had been made, that Miss 
Turner was notan heiress apparent, and that therefore the case did 
not come within the meaning of those acts; and said that if she was 
not one, it was impossible that there ever could be an heiress appa. 
rent. 

After about half an hour’s consultation, the magistrates decided 
on committing him on the capital charges, and he is accordingly 
committed to Lancaster Castle, to take his trial at the ensuing as- 

S1Z Mr. Wakefield declined saying any thing in his defence, and ex¬ 
hibited an air of perfect indifference until the decision was made 
known to him, when he seemed considerably agitated. I understand 
he entered into his 31st year about a fortnight ago. He is a gentle¬ 
manly man, of rather a slender form, light hair and eyes, and it 
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what the French would call a btlhomme. . His dress betrays a touch 
of dandyism. During the time Miss Turner was in the room, not a 
single, glance was exchanged between them He sat lolling with his 
hand to his head, and she cast her eves upon the ground all the time 
she gave her deposition. Miss Turner was 15 the 12th of February 
last. She is rather tall of her age, and her voice,and manner arp 
very commanding; her countenance is pale, but it is enlivened with 
two piercingeyPs, and a finely Shaped mouth, with teeth extremely 
well formed and so white as to form a fine contrast to her ruby lip's., 
She spoke in the most collected manner, and altogether there is 'Some¬ 
thing so fascinating about her, that the most favourable impression 
seemed to have been made by all present. Previous ‘to his depar¬ 
ture in the custody of the constable, Mr. Wakefield Wrote a letter to 
his friends, and sent a copy of his committal to his solicitor. While 
walking before the door, with his friend, ll)r. Davies, Miss Turner 
watched him from the window for some time, but no act of recogni¬ 
tion took place. * 

Several letters from Mr. Wakefield to Mr. Turner were read, from 
'One of which the following is an extract—‘1 cannot allow your 
(daughter to be rtiade to dislike me, however wrong my conduct may 
lhave been. I have taken religious care to treat her as a sister, and 
though she was lawfully my wife, I never enforced the rights of n 
husband. In the conversations 1 had with her, the language used 
would not have been unfitting from a brother to a sister ’ In another 
letter he entreats that no one will try to make Mi6s Turner bate her 
husband. 

Further Particulars of the Examination- 
The following are the most interesting particulars wich transpired 
%t the final examination of Mr. Wakefield:— 

Mr.,Turner left the room, and in a short time introduced hia 
daughter. Miss Turner was dressed in deep mourning apd exhi-. 
bitea an extraordinary degree of firmness. 

Mr. Tatton.— We have here an office copy, of Miss Turner’s depo¬ 
sition on a former occasion; do yon (addressing the prisoner) wish to 
have it read, as in the instance of the last witness? 

Mr. Grimsditch (Mr. Turner’s solicitor)—I understand Mr. Wake¬ 
field’s assent was general, and applied to all the examinations. 
Prisoner—‘Certainly, 

Miss Turner’s examination, rs taken on the first of April, was now 
readi with the mere alteration of the date of the 23d inst ; The whole 
of this has heen before the public It was descriptive of the fraud 
used in obtaining her from Miss Daulby’s school—of the deception 
practised by the prisoner on the road, as to the embarrassed state of 
her father's affairs—of their journey to Carlisle and Gretna; their 
fictitious marriage at the latter place—their going ta tlondon, and 
onwards to Calais—to the appearance of her uncle and Mr Grims- 
ditch, and her recovery by them, from the prisoner. ! 

Miss Turner was asked, had she any additions to make to her de¬ 
positions? 

She said she wished,to mention one remark of Mr. Wakefield, 
respecting the letter which fie said he had veceived from Mr. Grims¬ 
ditch. 

Mr. Tatton—What is that 7 

Mr. Grimsditch—Will you allow ,me fii.st. to ask her a question 
which arises upon the last paragraph of her examination ? 

Mr. Tatton—Certainly. I 

Mr. Grimsditch—Was it against your will and inclination that you 
•married Mr. Wakefield? | 

.Miss Turner—It was against my will and inclination; but t told 
him, if it was the only thing that would save my papa, I would con¬ 
sent. 

Mr. Tatton—Throughout the whole of the transaction you went 
•against your inclination ? 

Miss Turner—Yes, l went against my inclination, bat it was from 
a desire to save my father. I consented toanarry him (Wakefield) 
to save him; it was solely to serve my father, and to save him .from 
ruin. He (Wakefield) said it was the only way and 1 believed him 
from his representations tha* it was so 
Mi-Tatton—The paper which* you signed at Gretna-green von • 
believed was to save your father from ruin, and that was the sole 
.reason why you consented i. 

Miss Turner—Certainly it was. I understood it was a certificate 
'which would save my father. ’ J 

Prisoner—That was not ihc answer which was given. 

Mr. Tatton— If you have any questions to put to she witness vow 
inay do so, but— 

Prisoner—Oil, no, bo questions. I merely observe it was not the 
answer then given. 

Mr. Newton—i r ou had better, perhaps, put what ycm have to ob¬ 
serve in the form of a question. 

Mr. Tatton—What sort of a certificate was it? Was it 1 certifi¬ 
cate that you consented to be, man ietj in consequence of (ho distress 
of your father? . — 

Miss Turner—It was; hat I did not write it so, I understood it to 
be a certificate of my consent. 

Mr. Humphreys (adusessing the other magistrates)—This is cer¬ 
tainly a very.iaiportnnt point of the examination. 

Miss Turner—1 he paper did noi state that it was to save my fa¬ 
ther ; the paper was to cei tify to all concerned that we were married. 

Mr. Hopes, solicitoi—it was to cerniy that the marriage had ta¬ 
ken place; merely a certificate of marriage. 

Mr. Tatto.n—That was all? 

MissTnihei-—It was. 1 

•Mr. Tatton'—You $aid sontelhfng about a'letter. 

•Miss Turner—Yes, Mr. Wakefield remarked that the letter which 
lie had received from Mr. Grimsditch. he thought was notin Mr. 
Grimsditch s usual tyrfting; and that he must have been very much 
agitated nt the time be wrote it. 1 remarked that 1 did not know Mr. 
Grimsditch’s hand‘writing very well, hut 1 thought it was Ins—that it 
was like it. . 

Mf. Grimsditch—Did you see your uncles, Mr. Robert Turner, 
and Mr. Critchley, enter the harbour of Calais t—1 did. 

Was Mr E. Wakefield wish you at the time 7 He was; and I re¬ 
marked to him I thought I saw one of mv uncles, but was not sure. 

What did hesay-then ?—] don'* know; hut l saw my uncle Critch¬ 
ley immediately afterwards, and I saw my uncle Robert speak to 
■him. and theft 1 was sure it was them. I told him (Wakefield) so. 

Mr.,Tatton—Do you recollect any expression which Mr. U al.°- 
Seld then used ?—He told tre he would take me to the inn, as ho d:d. 
aot choose we should’timet there. 

Mr.,Tatton—Did you then express a wish to go to them 7 — Nit. 1 
did not, for I expected soon to go to them as a matter of course. We 
then Went to the inn, and Mr. Wakefield tdok me into Madame Quil- 
lacq’s room, and told me I must wait there, as he wished to speak to 
*ny uncles. ... 

Did you see which way he wept?—Yes, he remained in the court, 
walking with Mr. Percy. 

Htfw did you know'thnt it wits Mr. Percy 7—Because Mr. Wake- 
Ifield bad before pointed him out to-me. , Mr.. Wakefield then came- 
to me again, aud said my uncles Were gone to another hotel, and he 
would go and call upon them; hul l thought he did' not go for them 
'fori $aw- him ’ ggMa "talking to Mr. Percy: Sbdn afterwards the 
fetisfer of the hotel (ftaHladq) told me that he (Mr. Wakefield) bad 
yjone tip stairs' with the gentlemen.; 1 supposed he meant Jhv uncles. 
Wakefield.'after some time, came -to me again, and" said.be 
take me'to fty uncle's,-and as'We were Being upstairs, heisairi 


they would tell me something which I little expected to hear. I was 
then shown into a room where my-uncles were, and Mr. Wnkefield 
then left me.. He expressed, no Unwillingness whatever to leave me 
with mv uncles(- I smy Mr. Wakefield afterwards. 

Mr. Grimsditch —That closes Miss Turner’s evidence. 

Prisoner —No, none whatever. 

Mis's Turner now rose, as did the whole Court, and was conduct¬ 
ed oat of the room by her father. The prisoner was one of the first 
tub his legs, and made a slight inclination of his head. For the first 
time he seemed affected during the examination of Miss Turner. 

Mr. Turner examined, and deposed chat he had only one child, a 
daughter, Ellen, who had then been piesent: that he wa-‘possessed 
of considerable landed and personal property, and that she was the 
heir-apparent to the whole of it. Mr. Turner then detailed the other 
facts connected with the ftaud. He knew no medical person named 
Ainsworth, and his daughter had left school without his knowledge 
or consent. It was on the 11th cf March he was told by Mr. New* 
bold he h'id unpleasant news to cominunicate'to him, and, after some 
conversation, was informed his daughter had been married at Gretna- 
green. On the same day a letter from the .prisoner was put into his 
hands, but the shock gendered him unable ta read it till the following 
day. (It was produced; it was dated Carlisle', March 8 ) He never 
had the least -communication with either of the Wakefields. 

Henry CritthSey, Esq. of Macclesfield, was then examined. He 
deposed that he, Mr. It. Turner, end others went in pursuit of the 
prisoner and Miss Turner., at the request of her father, and found 
them at Calais. There Mr. Wakefield, alter some preliminary sti¬ 
pulations, which were rejected, consentnd.to .produce Miss Turner; 
but he expressed a hope that nothing would be said to make herhatc 
him, or prejudice her mind against him. or words to that effect. She 
was soon after ushered into the room to Mr. R. Turner and deponent, 
and upon the imposition being made known to her, she was extreme* 
ly indignant, and said she would never have married him, if he had 
not made her believe tlmt it was the only thing that could save her 
fathei from rtliti; and when she was told that it was not a lawful 
marriage, she exclaimed—' Thank God for that! I am so glad you 
arc come to take rac to my papa 1” and, alluding to Wakefield, she 
said, “Oh! he, a brute! he has deceived me! and I never called 
tiny one a brute before’ After stating to her all the particulars of 
What had passed, Wnkefield was sent for; and on his coming into 
the room, Mr Grimsditch entered intdbi warm discussion with him, 
and said he should put himvinto the custody of a Bow-street officer 
When they were talking of the legality of the mnrraige, Wakefield 
claimed her as his wife, and deponent then said, ‘ It is quite clear, 
Mr Wakefield, that this is an illegal marriage.’ Miss Turner also 
said, I am not your wife; ‘I will never go near you again; I will go 
with my uncle! you have deceived me;’ at the same time grasping 
deponent's arm, and throwing her arms round his shoulders in great 
agitation and apparent fear. He replied to her, ‘You must acknowl¬ 
edge I have behaved to you as a gentleman,' Miss Turner answer¬ 
ed, • Yes. I do acknowledge that, but you have deceived me; 1 will 
never go near you again ; 1 will go with tny uncles.’ Deponent then 
said to her, ‘Yes, my dear, you -shall: and ltell you, Mr. Wakefield, 
I will not part with her but with my life.’ Another warm discussion 
then took place between Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Grimsditch, which 
ended in Mr. Grimsditch going to the police-office for assistance. 
When Mr. Grimsditch had left the room, a great deal of conversation 
took place ;. and he then appeared disposed to give her up, but he 
wished deponent to speak to his friend, Mr. Percy, which was de¬ 
clined. In the course of the conversation, deponent asked him what 
could induce him to commit so flagrant ans! cruel an act. as to carry 
away so mere a child, whom lie had never seen?—He said ‘he had 
been a great deal with Dr. Davis's family, where she had very fre¬ 
quently been the topic of conversation ; she hail been represents!^ to 
him as a fine girl, with the largest fortune in the country, and be iffis 
therefore determined to possess himself of her, to accomplish wljich 
he bad used deception, but not. force.” He added, ‘ he had never 
attempted any thing he did not accomplish. - Witness then observed 
to him, that being a father himself, lie might have some idea of the 
feelings of her parents, (iur’.ug.her absence under such circumstan¬ 
ces. He replied, that had he been tn Mr. Turner's situation, he 
should have shot the man who served him so. 
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sacrament lo him. I did not think him in a state ot conviction. I do 
not administer the sacrament to persons who have lived a wicked life, 
without | find some signs of contrition. I think he xvas a shrewd mao! 
Mr. Serjeant Wilde—Give us an Instance of his shrewdness? * 
The witness, after having considered some time, said, when he 
used to take medicine he showed symptoms of disliking it. [laughter.] 
Did you ever see a child take physic without making a wry face?— 
I can’t say that 1 have. [Great laughter.] 

Perhaps you can give us another instance of his shrewdness?— 
When I spoke of his sister, who had passed me as if she were offend¬ 
ed, he said, " D—me, D—me." 

Mr. Fooks, a surgeon—X attested the execution of the will by Mr. 
Coombs. I am of opinion that the testator was of souud aud dis¬ 
posing mind. ' _ 

Thomas Dowding —X had a conversation with the testator about his 
sister. He said he would alter his will, and leave eyery dish and 
spoon to Elizabeth. lie said that gribbled faced b—h should not have 
a shilling. 

Two other witnesses declared the testator to have been of sound 
mind. 


This closed the defendant’s case. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde now rose to address the Jury on.the part of the 
plaintiff. lie went through thec\idence with the greatest minute¬ 
ness, with the view of showing tliHt the testator was in a stale of fa¬ 
tuity. The learned Seargcant continued his speech to a very great 
length, and the Jury showed evident signs that three days bn one 
cause had fatigued them, for the foreman exhibited his sign of distress 
by keeping his watch, which was a very large one, in his hand, and 
frequently holding it up to the Learned Sergeant in a manner plainly 
to*be understood, even by those who had not studied the language of 
signs at the Oxford University. The Learned Counsel, however, 
seemed up to the thing, and took extraordinary pains to keep his eyes 
fixed on the other port of the Jury-box. He then contended that the 
will did not agree with the instructions, and therefore that this could 
not be the will of the testator. 

Mr. Justice Bosanquet summed up the case to the Jury with great 
minuteness, and at three o’clock the Jury returned a verdict for the 
defendants, thereby establishing that the testator was competent to 
make a will. 


AMUSING TRIALS. 

LCNT ASSIZES-TAUNTON. APJIIL, fi. 

Dee, Dem. Coombs, and others, v. Exlance et uxor. 

This was an action of ejectment, to recover certain property at 
ffenstridge. The title of the lessors of the plaintiff, asco-heiresscs-at- 
*nw, was admitted, nnd the question to be decided being as to the va¬ 
lidity of n will, the defendant had to begin. 

xur. sergeant Merewetlicr stated the ca«c on the part ot me aelen fl- 
anls. A person, by the name of Joseph Coombs, was possessed ol 
certain property, which he devised to his servant, Elizabeth Hicks, for 
tier life. She intermarried with Thomas Extance, who, with his wife, 
were the defendants in the case. The plaintiffs wished this will to he 
vet aside, on the ground that at the time it was prepared, the testator 
was incapable of making a will, nnd it was with this view that the pre¬ 
sent action was brought. .. 

Thu fuels of the case were these:—Elizabeth'Hicks entered into the 
relator’< service in the year 1820. Soon affer.&ellestmor was taken 
dangerously ill, during which illness Elizabeth Hicks paid him great 
attention. He made a will, in which ho bequeathed- to her ,£50. 
Jle recovered, nnd left Henslridge, and went to live with some part 
of his family, but he took umbrage at their conduct, and returned to 
Jlenstridgc, nnd wrote to Elizabeth Hicks to return. She did so ; but 
prior to his sending for her. it would .appear that lie had Informed n 
person that it was his intention to alter his will and leave every thing 
he had to his servant for her life, and that he should do so on account 
of the bad usage he had experienced from his sistors while he resided 
with them. In June, IS23, he was attacked with paralysis which 
t iok away the use of his right side, and also deprived him of speech, 
with the exception of throe or four words, such as *‘yes,” 44 no,” 

* dear,” aud 44 d—me.” At this time he was visited by the clergyman 
of the parish, who in the month of November found he was not so 
composed in his mind as usual, and asked him the reason, when he 
told him, (the clergyman) that he wished to alter his will, and desired 
Mr. Bird, the attorney, to be sent for. Mr. Bird attended him, and 
took his instructions for a will, which instructions were signed, and on 
the following morning the will was executed by- the testator in the 
presence of the attorney, the clergyman of the parislvnnd a surgeon. 
By Urn will he gnv<* the whole of his property to the defendant, Eli¬ 
zabeth Extance, then Elizabeth Hicks, for her life. It was this will 
that the plaintiffs wished to set aside. 

Mr. Bird, the attorney, was called: he proved that he took instruc¬ 
tions and prepared the will in question ; but previous lo the execution 
he inquired of a person to whom he was known, if he thought the tes¬ 
tator were sensible nnd knew what be was doing? He replied, that 
he was as sensible as he was. lie then put several questions to the 
testator. If it pleased him, he said, “ Dear, dear,” and, “Yes, yes.” 
Jf it were not as lie intended, he said, ** No, no;” if it displeased him 
very much he would say, 14 D—me. d—me.” The testator having 
waved his hand round the room, l said, “ Who do you mean to give 
your house to 7” He pointed to the kitchen. I said, 44 Do you mean 
to give it to Elizabeth Hicks?” lie said, 4 * Yes, yes.” lie then 
waved his hand again, I said. " Do you mean to give your land to 
Elizabeth ?” IL* replied, “ Ye*, y**>.” I said, t* Do you mean to 
leave it her entirely?” He said, 44 No, no.” I said, ** Do yon mean 
vour MMer* to have it after?” He said, 44 No, no. d—me, d—me.” 
[Laughter.] He pointed to the furniture with bis crotch; I said. 

Du you mean to give that to Elizabeth V* He said, 44 Yes, ves.” I 
asked him if he intended his property to go to his nephews nnd nieces 
after Elizabeth’s death? He said, “ Yes, ves.” I said. 44 To them 
equally*” lie said, 44 No, no. d—me, d—me.” The names of them 
were then obtained. He (witness) and those wlio were present be¬ 
lieved him to be of sound and disposing mind, otherwise he would 
never have allowed him to have executed the will. When t asked 
him about h:* executor?, he pointed to dir. Oborne. 

By what sign did he intimated his wish that Dowding should be one 
of his executors ?—He moved about his fingers, and then pointed to¬ 
wards Dowding s 

How near was Dow ding’s house to his?—Rather more than three 
miles. 

How do you mean, then, that he po-nted to Dowding’s ?—lie 
pointed tn that direction. 

How did you understand by this that he meant Dowding to be one of 
his executors 7—l u-ked him whether he w ( shed that Dowding should 
be one; he said. 44 Yes. yes.” 

Any addition 7—Yes, l believe he added, 44 D—me, d—me. d—me,” 
[Loud laughter.] 

The testator took the old will into the bed, and with his left hand 
tore off the seal, mid threw it into the fire. 

Reverend Mr. Brydges—l am the clergyman and incumbent of 
Henstrtdge. I knew the deceased ten years before his last Illness: he 
was a very profane man. I attended him in his last jllness in mv 
official capacity. I talked to him of his sins, and he wept. He seem¬ 
ed to understand when I read to him. I attested the execution of the 
xvjll, and am decidedly of opinion that he was capable ofmakin^a 
will, and that he knew what he was aljout. 3 

Cross-examined—I never fbaud him in a fit slate to administer the 
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BALL-ROOM TACTICS. 

It is really surprising that in these march-of-intellect times, when useful in¬ 
formation is offered, propounded, and promulgated in a thousand shapes, no one 
has thought of opening a school for the acquisition of a most valuable branch 
of human knowledge, which, for want of a better name, I have denominated as 
above. Every one knows, or ought to know, that a ball-room is a bona-fide 
mart for the disposal of that valuable commodity, woman—that a knowledge of 
the goods is first acquired there, and that many a bargain is struck after the 
whirling of a waltz, or the trotting of a gallopade. A ball-room is indeed a 
locality of far higher moment than the country at large is apt to imagine. To 
simple country folks, a ball-room is nothing more than a ball-room ; and a dance 
is merely a dance, and so forth Proposterous error ! To the ball-room threo- 
r ' : foarth‘s of the guests repair with certain settled views, and plans of operations 
in their wise noddles. The other remaining fourth may be divided into the mar¬ 
tyrs and the desauores. 

y* 'The martyrs are those whobecause they cannot help themselves—they 
: "nrnsf go, and so they go.' 

The desauvres, or idlers, are those who simply go to kill time, and because 
■' they have nothing else to do. 

• f ’ Few persons attend a ball-room for the mero sako of passing a few hours in 

social intercourse. 

• *i Thetmotive* forgiving dancing parties are the following.— 

i*l.(Parties ire given for the sake of vanity and ostentation, should no other 
more imperative interest counsel such a course. 

< The dancing-party world may be divided into the party-givers and the party- 
goers ; both are influenced by much the same motives, interest and vanity. 

- We subjoin a correct list of both classes. 

Party-givers. 

' of 1. - A mother with one, itwo, three, four, &c. daughters to settle. The dane - 
ing bolus is more or less strong in proportion to the number of disposable 
damsels. 

ti'*<>2j"Aladyfgirds a dancing-party to exhibit her splendid apartments to her ac¬ 
quaintance, to dazzle the eyes with her plate, and to show her taste and libe¬ 
rality rathe general arrangements of music, wines, and supper. 

3. A lady gives a dancing-party, because her friend, or her neighbour, or her 
enemy, gave one some days**before'; <and of course she ha* no notion of being 
less than the said friend, or enemy, or neighbour. Indeed, we see no reason 
•why Mrs. Smith should not give a party as well as Mrs. Jones, or Mrs. Brown 
as well aa Mrs. Green. 

Party-goers. 

i- Mammas and chaperons, who have daughters, or nieces, and protegee*, to 


2 A fashionable lady to display her diamonds, and excite a world of envv and 

spue. ^ 

3 A would-bo fashionable lady to get on in her profusion. 

4 Ladies and gentlemen of capacious appetites, lyni most inordinate do- 
molishers of lobsters, salad, sandwiches, jellies—and 'unconquerable takers of 
ices—insatiate swallowers of tea and col fee—lucofrigible bibblers of cham¬ 
pagne, hock, and moselle—ardent admirers o of paltry, fruits, and presoives 
All these may be classed in the general denomination of crammers and swal¬ 
lows 

5. Young ladies go to parties to catch a good husband. 

G. Some gentlemen go to procure a desirable w lie. 

Not a Bene. Now, reader, pray do not fall into a strange mistake with regard 
to the words good and desirable , which, for obnous reasons, we have wntlon in 
italics. In the ball-room vocabulary, a good husband does not mean a man, 
whose sterling wor’h of character is calculated to insure tho happiness of a wo¬ 
man; but one whose worldly advantages may procure tho said woman a greater 
proportion of luxuries, and mere sensual enjoyments. In tho samo manner, a 
desirable wife, does not mean a well-educated, strictly virtuous, and amiable fe¬ 
male ; but simply a fortune, or the medium for obtaining one. This once estab¬ 
lished, we may define the number of good husbands, ami desirable wives, in the 
following manner: 

A title is always a good husband—an earl is a most excellent husband—a mar¬ 
quess is really an unexceptionable husband; but a duke, a duke is a perfect one 
—the very completion of the word husband. For example, tako a duke with 
seventy years to bis back, and seventy more trifling imperfections, such ns da¬ 
maged constitution, general bad health, gout, asthma, &c. &c. Don't you think 
lie would make a good husband! No. Well, then, go and ask h mamma with a 
portionless daughter, and if that don’t convince you, ask the young lady herself, 
provided she be not under oigliteen or above twenty eight. Those ten years aro 
material for the solution of tho question, and simply because the education of 
the young lady, however well appointed, cannot bo so well finished before eigh¬ 
teen, as to bring her reasoning faculties into full play, and enable her to keep 
her feelings, if she has any, under proper behaviour. If she bo above twenty- 
eight, why then she no longer expects to catch a duke of seventy. Her ex¬ 
pectations are then lowered to a younger man with lesser greatness. It i* 
generally observed, that dukes and other titles of seventy, prefer eighteen to 
twenty-eight or thirty. Why or wherefore I cannot tell; but experience shows 
it is so. Probably there is some hidden virtue in eighteen that enablos females 
to bo better nurses at that age than at thirty. But let us resumo. 

7. A woman goes to a dancing party to purchase a husband, and a man to buy 
a wife. 

This transaction is tho most simple of all ihe various and very intricate 
affair* carried on in the ball-room. There js no humbug, no deception,.no 
nonsense in this operation. A formidable scarecrow—a monster—a bore—a 
fool, walks coolly into the ball-room in all the consciousness and pride of wealth, 
and casts his eye around, till at length the said supercilious, and probably 
gooseberry eye, falls with an inexplicable expression on some hapless specimen 
of tho fominiiie gendor. Supposing the monster, say Sir Rupee Yellowman, 
the rich nabob—his age sixty-fivo—his fortune twice as many thousand pounds 
—his personal appearance hideous—Ins personal accomplishments groat powers 
of prosing—a nasal voice, and an inveterate cough. Well, then, Sir Jlupoo 
Yellowman directs his shuffling, shambling, sliding, palsied course, to the mamma 
of the favoured boauly. Now it so happens that the mamma, whose narno is 
Mrs Tompkins Clifford, or Mrs de Uourcy Smith—(commend mo always to 
that friendly partnership of aristocraiical and plebeian cognomens)—u so happens, 
I repeat, that tho said mamma has been watching with a most active eve, the 
eyes belonging to the venerable nabob. This watch has been kept up for the 
last half hour with extraordinary assiduity. There was a moment when a most 
insidious glance from the laughing eyes of Miss Caroline Stapletonford—a 
glance most significantly directed towards tho man of India—camo tet derange 
the equantmity of temppr, and cloud tlio rising hopes of the provident Mrs. 
Tompkins Clifford “For,” said she to herself, “that Miss Caroline Staple¬ 
tonford ii a most forward hussy ; it is really shameful how she courts tho men.” 
But no, the fears of the provident and censorious mamma were soon dispelled : 
the glance of the forward hussy fell harmless on the venerable nabob. One mo¬ 
ment more, and the interesting Sir Rupee stands close by Miss Tomkins Clif¬ 
ford The mother summons up one of hkr- very best, mo«t conciliatory, and 
most approving smiles : the daughter looks bewitchingiy modest, and pretty, and 
well-behaved. Sir Rupee is pleased, very much pleased—he is going to speak. 
The mother is all oars and eyes, and the daughter is already thinking of the 
blushes sho is to spend on the occasion. The amiable nabob is going to speak , 
but, lo 1 how provoking! a fit of coughing claims mod unwarrantable pre¬ 
cedence, and then tho two ladies are treated to the interesting sound for the 
space of five minutes. Well, in the expectation that the nabob, when ho has 
done coughing, will begin to speak, mother and daughter wait. At last, the in¬ 
teresting man of India thinks lie may venture to begin. He begins somewhat 
in this way, •* I believe I had the pleasure of being introduced to you, ma’am, at 
Lady Cringingall’s party last week.” 

“ Yes, Sir Rupee, we felt the honour of such an introduction.” 

A most benignant, encouraging, and expansive smile. 

“Mrs. Mrs,-” 

Mrs Tomkins Clifford ” 

“Exactly—-Mrs. Tomkins Clifford,” returned tho baronet; most conveniently 
recollecting a name which he had never heard before in all his life. 

A pause 

There was nothing particularly interesting or profound in the words of the nabob, 
yet tho lady to whom they wore addressed, welcomed them as if they had been 
the outpourings of an oracle. The conversation was now likely to be fairly 
established, when Tom Ramble was seen making hiB way (by dint of elbowing, 
and pushing, and sliding sideways amidst the crowd) towards tho charming Miss 
Tomkins Clifford. Tins was no doubt with the intention of asking her hand 
for the next quadrille. The active mother perceivod with horror the intended 
attack; with the sktll of an old tactician, and before poor Tom had umc to put 
forth the usual, “ Miss, may I have the pleasure 7 ” 6cc. the mother took the 
answer upon herself ere the question had arrived at its proper termination. 

“Miss Clifford, may I have the pleasure-” 

“ Nancy, my dear, you must not fatigue yourself—you know you are asked 
out for every day in the week—vou look shockingly feeblo to-night, child.” 

There was a withering look shot fronfthe very expressive eyes of Mrs. Tom¬ 
kins Clifford, which clearly demonstrated to Mr. Tom Ramble that he was quite 
de trop ,* and that his talkatory accomplishments were not to figure away that 
night in amiable conjunction with the tom-tit hopping of the gentle Nancy. 
Tom was no fool: he saw the venerable form of Sir Rupee Yellowman standing 
close by, and the riddle was explained ; for be it known to the reader, that Torn 
Ramblo was not precisely what can be called a bad future husband. He had 
uncles and aunts who possessed considerable property ; and Tom, if not rich in 
actual wealth, was at least rich in expectation., Now, it Is well known, that ex¬ 
pectations rank next to positive fortune in the formation of what is called a good 
husband; therefore, Mrs. Tomkins Clifford, in the absence of a positive fortune, 
had condescendingly allowed her fair daughter to carry on a tolerable flirtation 
with Toni, 1 of coarse merely en attendant mieuz . But from”the moment that so 
|arge a fish as Sir Rupee was likely to come to net/ surely Tom’s good sense 
would suggest the impropriety of bis claiming further acquaintance with the 
young lady angler, than one of a purely and strictly polite niture; and be it 
here properly understood, that Mrs. Tomkins Clifford had a horror of flirCalions 
merely fox flirting's sako. She tolerated, and even encouraged, these pas¬ 


times, then, only aa they might bo conducive lo more grave nnd important ter¬ 
mination*. * 

To cut the matter ihoit, the train was very scientifically laid by tho mother; 
and, as tho daughter was rather n good pupil both by nature and education, m 
process of tirnn Sir Rupee Yellowman was linked in holy bonds of matrimony 
to Miss Tomkins Clifford. Every one exclaimed that Miss Tomkins Cliflord 
had made an excellent match. 

But Mrs. Stnplotonfurd declared, with n prolonged sneer, that it was n shameful 
transaction—that tho old curmudgeon of a nabsb had regularly purchased a 
young girl, and so forth Thu might bo iruo; but tho proverb says, that hen of 
a trade, dec. Mrs, Slnploionfurd had a dear Caroline to dispose of. Sir Rupee 
had, in tho first instance, stupt at her stall in the grand bazaar.* Probably, on 
a closer examination of tho goods, tliu nabob might have thought that tho dear 
Caroline would indeed b* an extremely dear commodity at any price, and so 
ho passed on to another shop. But Caroline was not to bo sneezed at neither. 
Sho had only boon out tliroo seasons, nnd surely tho goods could not linvo suf¬ 
fered much damage in that short period, llowover. Sir Rupeo thought otherwise, 
and ho certainly had a right to plua*e himself for his money. 

William Cashbag, Esq was meant by nature lo bo n good husband, and there¬ 
fore, although the said William hud boon a plain Billy in the commencement 
of his career, which career was in prinopio that of a shoe-black, ho still contrived 
to make a fortune, anil cunscquontty fitted himself for becoming a good husband. 
This Cnshbng, one of the most disagreeable specimens of vulgarity, pushed hia 
way into society, ami became a very desirable object for speculating mammas 
nnd daughters. 

Young Trotter also, a raw boy just lot loo*o ( from the bogs of Allan, was 
intended likewise fur a good husband: he was a complete noodlo, but then his 
ancestors, in tho prudent anticipation that he would bo a noodle, had tnkon espe¬ 
cial care to leave him n splendid foituno, to provide against contingencies.— 
Now (hia judicious foresigkt in tho kind parents of young Trotter was of im¬ 
mense advantage, as it more than countorhaUncud the oversight of the said 
parenla in allowing their darling boy’s skull to bo totally unprovided with Ideas. 
And hero I may bo allowed a slight digression. People have strange notion* 
on tho value of ideas—a largo stock of such commodity is only apt to hamper 
the possessor in Ins journey through life : it is wry much like a traveller encum¬ 
bering himself'with a groat quantity of luggage. A strictly philosophical and 
welt-organized mind will reduce ihu number of ideas lo only two—tho first, to 
lake care of oneself; and tho socond, to watch ono’s neighbours. 

Young Trotter lounged into tho ball-room, with that easy assuranco and col¬ 
lected nonchalance which tho possession of five thoussnd n year is so apt to 
bestow on a mnn, especially if he is happily (as it was in the present instHnca) 
unshackled wUli ihe idea-incumbrances. There certainly is nothing liko a skull 
with plentj^oftfroom. W« often hear of n man—“O! ho possesses a cltar 
head”’' Now what else is meant by a dear head but an empty on*! Ahead 
crammed full of ideas is like a room througod with furniture, you cannot make 
your way without stumbling or creating somo confusion. Young Trotter,'as 
wo have said, lounged about tho ball-room, and ho was nllowcd a lotorably wide 
range of flirtation*; nnd it was roally edifying to behold tho thousand and one 
acts of kindness, and politeness, and friendship, nnd so forth, exhibited on such 
occasionsby mammas and their woll-tutorod daughters. HnppyTrolter ! if'he 
choso hi* might engrossa yQung Indy for u wholo night, dnuro, talk, smile, simper, 
walk, go down stairs, come up stairs, go down again, corno up again. Happy 
Trotter! he was smiled upon, looked upon, languished upon, hung upon, de¬ 
clined upon, sighed upon, &c. die. by most amiable and fascinating young girls, 
all full of kindness, nnd good breeding, and beauty, and manner, and—and—a 
rngo to got a husband. 

But then see the advantages of being without marriage portions ! Girls with¬ 
out marriage portiuns are indisputably tho most amiable. Next in the scale are 
those who having little, long to make that little more, by a matrimonial transac¬ 
tion. But your girls of fortune—your heiresses—they aro really moat unamiablo 
and provoking creatures Bless me, what hauteur ! what nirs and graces ! they 
positively transfix a presumptuous man with tho lightning of thsir glances, 
should he, luckless wight! dare to approach their most awful and self-important 
ladyships, without the usual requisites of titles, parchments, and relil-rolii, J 

But we must poslpono the continuation of this highly momenldus subject to 
a future number. The subject is indeed one of an intarost too graft t ^ 

at large, not to demand careful nnd mature attention. T. dx r. 0, 

* Of course, this is mere metaphor. Bazaar stands for ball-room. Stall for tho 
place, be it sophu orfauleuil, where tho article is displayed. 
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The Right Hon. Jblin Charles Hemes, whose steady, upright .con¬ 
duct, and distinguished talents, have, more than any powerful influ¬ 
ence, raised him to his present rank in in his Majesty’s Councils, is 
the lineal male representative of one of the most ancient noble fami¬ 
lies in Scotland. Sir Herbert Herries, of Terreagles, the bead of a 
powerful fdniily in Dumfriesshire, was descended from a gallant 
Knight, who had accompanied the renowned Richard the First of 
England to the Holy Land, and who, on the return of the Crusaders, 
fixed his residence in the south of Scotland. This Sir Herbert was 
created by King Janies the Fourth, in 1403, Lord Herries of Terrea¬ 
gles, nnd the title continued in the mule line of his family till 1506, 
when William, the Fourth Lord Herries, left an only daughter, the 
heiress ot his estates. She became the wife of Sir John Maxwell, 
stcuiid son of Lord Maxwell, the eldest son of the Earl of Nillis- 
dale. The Maxwells were ut that period loads paramount in the 
soutli of Scotland, nnd the Earl of Nilhsdale had sufficient influence 
to get the title of Lord Herries transferred to his grandson, the said 
Sir John Maxwell, to the prejudice of the Hon. Charles Herries, the 
only brother of the Inst Lord, nnd heir male of the family. The title, 
thus usurped, continued in the family of the Maxwell’s, and was 
forfeited With their other titles in 1715. The Honourable Chailes 
Herries had still a very considerable estate in Dumfriesshire. But 
the sudden rise of more newly introduced families into that part of 
the Kingdom, and their power and influence, soon trampled uporithe 
ancient proprietors of the soil, and drove them from their possessions. 
The descendants from the Noble House ot Herries felt the weight of 
the lawless power of the Johnitones, the Scots, and the Douglasses, 
ami their loyalty to tbe Stuart Dynasty completed their ruin, as it 
did that of many others of the more ancient free Barons of the 
South, Mr. Herries’s ancestors emigrated to England, and in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits maintained a respectable rank, endeavouring to 
forget their noble descent. The respectable Banking-house of Messrs, 
Herries, Farquhur, Halliday, and Co. was established by one of this 
family, and there are few of our readers but must recollect Colonel 
Herries, of the City Light Horse. The Right Hon. Gentleman is 
now the only male representative of the Lords Herries. 

We believe it was the grandmother of the present Mr. Herries, 
of whom the anecdote is told, that 11 when the rebels, in 1745, were 
inarching through Dumfriesshire, on their route to Carlisle, an officer 
and a parly were sent to Halldykes, the seat of the family, to im¬ 
press the horses for the use of the Prince’s army. Mrs. Herries 
ivns then big with child, and when the officer was emptying her 
husband’s stables, she begged hard that one horse might be left to 
enable her servnnt to bring the inidwife. This the officer good-na-, 
turedly assented to, upon condition thnt the child, if a son, should 
.he named Charles, in honour of the Pretender. Mrs. Herries gave 
Iter promise, which she kept most fathfullv, for son was no sooner 
born than he was christened Charles Stuart.” 

Longevity.— On the morning of Thursday last, a highlander of 
the name of John Macdonald expired in his son’s house, in the 
l.awnmarket, at the advanced age of 107. He was born in Glen 
'l'iiiisdale, in the Isle of Sky, nnd like the other nntives of thnt quar¬ 
ter, was bred to rural labour. Early one morning, when looking 
after his black cattle, he was surprised by the sight of two Indies, as 
lie thought, winding slowly round a hill, end approaching the spot 
where he stood. When they came up, they inquired for a well or 
stream, where a drink of water could be obtained. He conducted 
them to the 11 Virgiu Well,” an excellent spring, which was held in 
great reverence on account of its lieiog the scene of some supersti¬ 
tious and.legendary tales. When they had quenched their thirsK one 
of the ladies rewarded Macdonald with a shilling, the first silver coin 
of which he was ever possessed. At their own request, he escorted 
them to n gentleman's house at some distance, and there, to hisgrent 
surprise and satisfaction, he learned that the two " ladies" were 
Flora Mncdonald and Prince .Charles Stewart, This was the 
proudest incident in Macdonald’s patriarchal life—and, when sur¬ 
rounded by his Celtic brethren, he used to dilate on all- the relative 
circumstances with a sort of hereditary enthusiasm, and more thnn 
the common garrulity of age. He afterwards turned joiner, and 
boro a conspicuous part in the building of the first protestant church 
which wns erected in the island of North Ulst. He came to Edin¬ 
burgh twenty-three years ago, and continued to work at his trade 
till he was 1*7 years of age. He was a temperate, regular living 
man, and never paid a sixpence to a surgeon for himself, nor had e.n 
hour’s sickness in the whole course of his life, He used to dance 
regularly on new years days, along with some Highland friends, to 
the bagpipe. On new year's day, JS26, he danced a reel with the 
father, the son, the grand-son, and great grandson, and was in 
more than his usual spirits. His hearing was nothing impaired, 
nod till within three weeks of his demise, without classes, he could 
have threaded the finest needle with facility.— Scotsman . 

0:i tlie morning of Sunday last, the wife of an extensive dairyman 
in the Cowgate, was much surprised at the large and incessant de¬ 
mands which one of her Hibernian neighbours made on her sour 
milk cistern. The first two or three visits of her Irish customer 
were hailed as the augury of “ a good sale,” but latterly the empty 
pitcher so often made its appearance, thnt the imperial pint stoup 
began to dunl on (lie bottom of the milk bowls, before half the honest 
dairy-woman's regular customers had received their stipulated qnan-| 
linn. This extensive demand naturally tickled the dealer’s curiosity, 
lint still came the empty pitcher—again and again came t,lie empty 
pitcher—till the inilk-wonian could refrain her wonderment no long¬ 
er—"Dear me! ” exclaimed site, " ye te takingun unco jaw o’ milk 
file day, Mrs. Murphy!"—“Troth mn I,” answered the woman of 
Munster, "and if your butter-milk's done you must just give me 
swate.’’—.But may I speer what ye’ro doing wi’ a’ the milk, the 
day, Mrs. Murphy ?”—Doing! sure and sarlen, honey, it's for the 
lodgers.”—" Lodgers ! gude guide us, Mrs. Murphy,, ye liae hut one 
room, nnd the milk ye lute gotten wnd soom the clmirs in't let abee 
sleeken the lodgers ! preserve us ! boo many lodgers hae ye, Mrs. 
Murphy?” “ Och, heaven bless you, dear, i’vc rather too many for 
the comfort of the house—but you know I’m a waidoiv-wonian, and 
when they come in, they devil a out they’ll go, and so I must just 
kape them”—But how many are of them,, ? ” anxiously inquired the 
Milk-woman' " Dare bless you, love,” responded the widow, " the 
"ever a stur will they stur to go out, nnd the whole of them’s 35! ” 
— Scotsman. 
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en. They regularly made their appearance together, and there 
would have appeared 1 know not what of impropriety in speaking ®f 
either singly; it would have looked like a tearing ‘asunder of the 
‘double cherry,’ respecting which, in their case, eveu the ‘seeming 
parted’ would have been held too disjunctive a phrase, so tender and 
inseparable was their union; although, as far as resemblance went, 
no simile could be more inapplicable Nivcr were two people more 
unlike in mind and person. Lucy Hervey was a pretty little woman 
of sis and twenty; hut, from a delicate figure, delicate features,and 
a most delicate complexion looking much younger. Perhaps the 
total absence of strong expression, the mildness and simplicity of 
her countenance, and the aitlessness and docility of her manner, 
might conduce to the mistake ''he was a sweet gentle creature, 
generous and affectionate, and not wanting in sense; although her 
entire reliance on her IVieud’s judgment, and constant habit’ of obe¬ 
dience to her wishes, rend' red the use of it somewhat rare. Miss’ 
Reid was a tall awkwatd woroan, raw-boned, lank and huge, just whgt 
one fancies a man would be in petticoats ; with a face that, except 
the beard (certainly she had nopeard,) might have favoured the sup¬ 
position ; so brown and bony and stern and ill-fnvoured was her un¬ 
fortunate visage In one point she Was lucky There was no gues¬ 
sing at hei age, certainly not within ten years, nor within twenty. 
She looked old ; but with that figure, those featur- s, and that com¬ 
plexion, she must have looked old at eighteen To guess her age 
was impossible, tier voice was deep and dictatorial; her manner 
rough and assuming; and her conversation unmercifully sensible and 
oracular—* full of wise saws and modern instances.’ For the rest, 
in spite of her inauspicious exterior she was a good sort of disagrer- 
able woman; charitable and kind in her way f genuinely fond of 
Lucy Hervey, whom she petted and scolded and coaxed and mana¬ 
ged just as a nurse manages a child; and tolerably well liked of all 
her acquaintance —except Mr Kvelyn, who had been at war with her 
for the last nine years, on the subject of his fair cousin’s marriage; 
and had, at last,'come to regard her prettt much as a prime minister 
may look ou an opposition leader,—as a regular opponent, an obsta¬ 
cle to be put down, or swept'away. I verily believe, (bat he hated 
her as much as his kindly nature could hate any body. To be sure, 
it was no'slight grievance to liave so fair a subject for his matrimo¬ 
nial speculations, a kinswoman too, just under his very eye, and to 
find all his plans thwarted by that inexorable gouvernante—more 
especially, as, witnout her aid, it was morally certain that the pretty 
Lucy would never have had’the heart to say no to any body. 

Ever since Miss Hervey was seventeen,my deargodpapa had been 
scheming for hei advantage It was quite melancholy to hear him 
count up the husbands she might have’hnd,—beginning with the 
Duke’s son, her partner at the first rac>‘-ball,—and ending with the 
young newly-arrived physician, his last protege: ‘ now,’ he said, she 
might die an old maid; he had done with her.’ And there did actu¬ 
ally appear to be a cessation of all his matrimonial plans in thatquai- 
ter. Miss Reid herself laid aside her'mistrust of him; and a truce, 
if ndt a peace, was tacitly concluded between these sturdy antago¬ 
nists. Mr. Evelyn seemed to have 'given up the game—a strange 
thing for him to do whilst he had a pawn left! But so it was His 
adversary had the board all to herself; and was in as gobd humour 
as a winning player generally is. Miss Reid’was never remembered 
so amiable. Wesaw them almost every day, as the fashion is amongst 
neighbours, in small towns, and used to ride and walk together con¬ 
tinually—although Lucy, whose health was delicate.’frequenlly de¬ 
clined accompanying tis on our more distant excursions. Our usua 1 
beau, besides the dear godpapa. was a Mr. Morris, tlfe curate of thr 
parish—an uncouth, gawky, lengthy man, with an {Mounding West¬ 
moreland dialect, and a most portentous laugh. ’Really his ha! ha ! 
was quite a shock to the nerves—a sort of oral shower-bath ; so sud- 
Cfeb and so startling wos the explosion. In loudqms,,it resembled 
half a dozen ordinary laughs ‘ rolled into one;’ and, as the gentle¬ 
man was of a facetious disposition, and chorused his own good thing-' 
ns well as those of other people, with this awful cachinnation, it wa c 
no joking matter. 'But he was so excellent a person, so cordial, so 
jovial, so simple benfted, and so contented with a lot none of the most 
prosperous, that one could not help liking him, laugh and nil. He 
was a widowdr, with only one son, a Cambridge scholar, of whom 
he was deservedly proud. Edward Morris, besides his academical 
honours, (I think he had been senior wrangler of his year,) was a 
very fine young mnu, with an intelligent countenance, but exceeding¬ 
ly shy, silent, and abstracted. I could not help thinking the poor 
youth was in love; but his father and Mr, Evelyn laid the whole 
blame on the mathematics. He would sit sometimes for an hour to¬ 
gether, immersed, as they said, in his calculations, with his eves fix¬ 
ed on Lucy Hervey, as if her sweet face had been the problem lie 
was solving. But your mathematicians are privileged people ; ami 
so apparently tny fair cousin thought 1 for she took no notice, unless 
by blushing a shade the deeper. It was worth while to look at Lucy 
Hervey, when Edward Morris was gazitig on her in his absent fits' 
her Cheeks were as red as a rose. How these blushes came to escape 
the notice of Miss Reid, I cannot tell,—unless she might happen tc 
Have her own attentiou engrossed by Edward's father. For certain, 
that original paid her, in his odd Way, great attention; was her con¬ 
stant beau in our walking parlies ; sate by her side at dinner; ami 
manoeuvered to get her for his partner at whist. She had the benefit 
of his best bon-mots, and his loudest laughs; add she seemed to mo 
not to dislike that portentous ihund, so much as might have been 
expected from a lardy of her particularity. I ventured to hint my 
observations to Mr. Evelyn) who chuckled, laid his forefinger against 
his nose, rubbed his hands, and cnlled me a simpleton. Affairs weie 
in this position, when one niglfk,- just at going to bed, my good god¬ 
father, with a little air of mystery (tin uncommon preparation to hi: 
most trifling plans) made an appointment to walk with mebefoir. 
breakfast, as far'fcs a pet farm, about a mile out of the town, the su¬ 
perintendence of which was one of his greatest amusements. Early 
the next morning, the housemaid, wbo usually attended me, in:""', 
her appearance, and told me that her master was waiting for mA. th.it 
I'must make haste, and that he desired I would be smart, as be ex- 
pected a party to breakfast at the farm. This sort of injunction is 
seldom thrown away on a damsel of eighteen: accordingly, I an- 
justed, with all despatch, a new blue silk pelisse, and sallied lorlh 
into the corridor, which I heard him pnring as impatiently as mi”lit 
be. There, to my no small consternation, instead of the usual gal¬ 
lant compliments of the most gallant of godfathers, I was received 
with very disapproving glances, told that'l looked like an old woman 
in that dowdy-coloured pelisse, nnd conjured me to exchange it fur it 
white gown. Half affronted, 1 nevertheless obeyed; doffed the p<- 
lifse, and donned the white gown, as ordered: and being greeted at 
BIY GODFATHER’S MANOEUVERING. this time with a bright smile and a chuck under the chin, we set o it 
By Mrs. Russel Milford. in high good humour on the expedition Instead, however, of pro- 

I have said that my dear godfather was a great matchmaker. One ceeding straight to the farm, Mr. Evelyn made a slight deviation 
of his exploits in this wHy, which occurred during ray second visit to from our course, turning down the market place, and into the wnre- 
hini and Mrs. Evelyn, I am now about to relate. Amongst the many house of a certain Mrs. Bennet, a milliner and mantua maker, u 
distant cousins to whom I was introduced in that northern region, dashing, over-dressed dame, who presided over the fashions tor ei 
was a young kinswoman of the name of Hervey—Lucy Hervey, an miles round, and marshalled a counter full of caps and bonnets a 
orphan heiress of considerable fortune, who lived in the same town one side of the shop, whilst her husband, an obsequious, bow ng, 
and the same street with my godfiither, under the protection of alady civil tradesman, dealt nut gloves and stockings at the other. A i 
who had been the governess her of. childhood, god continued with tie dark parlour behind was common to both. Into this den was 
her as the frieud of her youth. Sooth to say, their friendship was ushered; and Mrs. Rennet, with many apologies, began, at a 
of that tender and sentimental sort at which the world, the wicked from niy godfather, to divest me of all my superfluous blueness,an 
world, is sp naughty as to laugh. Miss Reid and Miss Hervey were handkerchief, sash, and wrist-ribands, (for with the constancy w t 
natives fts inseparable bs goyse and apple-sauce, or tqugnq and Ch'tk- bpt'u of oppo^ilio.n, I hail, ip reynjjttftHiUlg pay oyupxitfus pc . 
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clung firmly to the obnoxious colour,) replacing them by satin rm- 
and* and a beautiful white shawl; and finally, exchanging my straw 
bonnet for one of white silk, with a deep lace veil—that piece of deli¬ 
cate finery which all women delight in. 

While I was now admiring the richness of the genuine Brussels 
point, and looking at myself in a little glass which Mrs. Bennet was 
bolding to my face for the better display of her millinery—the bon¬ 
net, to do her justice was pretty and becoming—during this engross¬ 
ing contemplation, her smooth, silky husband, crept behind me with 
the stealthy pace of a cat, and relying, as it seems, on my pre-oc¬ 
cupation, actually drew my York-tan gloves from my astonished 
hands, and substituted a pair of his own best white kid. This ope¬ 
ration being completed, my godpapa, putting his forefinger .to his 
lip in token of secrecy, hurried ine, with a look of great triumph, 
frotn the shop He walked at a rapid pace; and, between quick mo-. 
tioSo iind amazement, I was too much out of breath to utter a word, 
till we had passed the old Gothic castle at the end of the town, and 
crossed the long bridge that spans its wide and winding river. 1 
then rained questions on my denrold. friend, who chuckled and nod¬ 
ded, and vented two or three half laughs, hut vouchsafed nothing 
tending to a reply. At length we came to a. spot where the road 
turnea suddenly to the left (tlie way to fhe .farm), whilst, right be¬ 
fore us rose a knoll, on which stood the church, a targe, heayy., mas¬ 
sive building, almost a cathedral, finely relieved. by_a grange of 
woody hills which shut in the landscape. A turning gatp, with a 
tall, straight cypress on either side,, led into the churchyard, and 
through this gate, Mr. Evelyn passed. The church door was a little 
a-jar, and through the crevice was seen peeping the loqg red nose of 
the old clerk, a Bardolphian personage, to whom my godfather, 
who loved to oblige people in their own way, sometimes did the. 
questionable service of clearing oil' his score at the Greyhound. 
His red nose and a skirt of his shabby black coat peepetl through 
the porch; whilst behind one of the buttresses, glimmered, for an in¬ 
stant, the white drapery of a female figure. 1 did not need these 
indications to convince me that a wedding was the object in view— 
(hat had been certain Irom the first cashiering of my blue ribbands; 
but I was still at a loss as to the parties, and felt quite relieved by 
Mr. Evelyn’s question—‘Pray, my dear, were you ever a bride's- 
maid?’—since, in thp extremity of my perplexity, I had had some¬ 
thing like an impression that an unknown beau might appear at the 
call of this mighty manager, and 1 be destined to play the part of 
bride myself. Comforted to find that I was only to enact the confi¬ 
dante, I Imd now leisure to be exceedingly curious as to my prima 
donna. My curiosity was speedily gratified 
On entering the church.we had f 9 und only a neighbouring clergy¬ 
man,' not Mr. Morris, at the altar; and, looking round at the opening 
of another door, I perceived,the worthy'curate,’in a. jetty clerical 
suit, bristling with newness, leading. Miss Reid, Uoflounced and. be- 
scarfed, and beveiled and beplumed, anil all .ui a flutter' of bridal 
finery, in great style, up the aisle. Mr. Evelyn advanced to meet 
them, took the lady’s fair hand from,Mr. Morris, and led. her along 
with all the grace of an old courtier. ’ i fell into the procession at 
the proper place; the amiable pair were duly married, and I thought 
my office over. I was never more mistaken in my life. In th.e 
iqidst of the customary confusion of kissing and wishing joy, and 
writing arid signing registers and certificates—which form so impor¬ 
tant and disagreeable a part of that disagreeable and important 
ceremony—Mr. Evelyn bad vanished; and just as the bride was in¬ 
quiring for him, with the intention of leaving the church, he re-ap- 
peared, through the very same side-door which had admitted the 
first happy couple, leading Lucy Hervey, and followed by Edwnrd 
Morris." The father evidently expected them; the new stepmother 
as evidently did not. Never did a thief, taken in the niqnncr, seem 
more astonished than that sage gnuvernante! Lucy, on her part, 
blushed and hung back, and looked shyer and prettier than ever; 
the old clerk grinned; the clergyman, who hsc( shown some symp¬ 
toms of astonishment at the first wedding, now smiled to Mr. EWe- 
lyn, as if this accounted and made amends for it; whilst the dear 
god-papa himself chuckled and nodded, and rubbed his hands, and 
chucked both bride and bride's-maid under the chin, and seemed 
ready to cut capers for joy. Again the book.was opened at the 
page of destiny; again 1 held the milk-white glove, nmi after nine 
years of unsuccessful manceuvering, my cousin Lucy was married. 
It was, undoubtedly, the most triumphant event in the good old 
mini's life: and I don’t believe that eithrir couple ever saw cause to 
n-gret the dexterity in thr art ef match-makiug which produced 
their double union. They have been as happy as people usually 
are in this woi k-a-dny world, especially the young mathematician 
and his pretty wile, and their wedding day Is still remembered in 
\V.; for besides his munificence to singer, ringer, sexton and clerk, 
Mr. Evelyn roasted two sheep on the occasion, gave away ten bride¬ 
cakes, and made the'whoie town tipsy. 
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OUR VILLAGE. 

Bu Miss Milford, Vol 5. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 

[Wo are sorry that the present volume of 4 Our Village' brings tho 
work to its final close. It is unnecessary to describe the character 
of Miss Milford's prettiest ami most enduring work;—for the loiter 
her ‘Village’ will be,—her ‘Julian/ 1 Foscuri/ ‘Rienri/ Ac., not¬ 
withstanding. We need only sey, that the present volume pre¬ 
serves (lint charac’cr with sufficient exactness—in spirit and talent 
at least, if not exactly in the nature of its materials—which hate 
evidently been gathered from sources extraneous to ‘ Our Village/ and, 
in fact, 

* Would smell ns sweet by any other name.’ 

We shall not repeat what we have on former occasions said of this 
pleasaut and attractive work, but give, instead, un extract from its pages, 
—than which nothing can be more picturesquely distinct in its physical 
delineation, or more true m its Intellectual. - The person* described are 
the two daughters of a wealthy country attorneyone of whom is des¬ 
tined by her father for the wife of u wealthy and tilled client, and the 
other for a cousin, to whom he intends to cede his lucrative profession: 
but the fates will have it otherwise.J , 

Dignity, a mild and gentle, but still a most striking dignity, was the 
prime characteristic of Agnes Molesworth, in look und in mind. Her 
beauty was the beauty of sculpture, as contradistinguished from that of 
painting; depending mainly on form and expression, and little on colour. 
There could hardly be a stronger contrast than existed between the 
marble purity of her finely-giaiued complexion, the softness of her deep 
grey eye, the calm composure of her exquisitely moulded features, and 
the rosy cheeks, the brilliant glances, and The playful animation, of Jessy. 
In a word, Jessy was a pretty girl, and Agr.es was a beautiful woman. 
Of these several facts both sisters were, of course, perfectly aware: 
Jessy, because everybody told her so, and she must have been deaf to 
have escaped the knowledge ; Agnes, from some process equally certain 
but less direct;, for few would have ventured to lake the liberty of ud- 
dressing a personal compliment to one evidently too proud to find plea¬ 
sure in anything so nearly resembling flattery ns praise. 

Few, excepting lier looking-glass nnd her father, had ever told Ague* 
that she was handsome, and yet she was as conscious of her surpassing 
beauty as Jessy of her sparkling prettiness; and, perhaps, as it mere 
question of appearance and becornin^ness. there might have boen as 
much coquetry in the severe simplicity of attire and of manner which 
distinguished one sister, as in the elaborate adornment and innocent 
showing-ofl* of the other. There was, however, between them exactly 
such a real and internal difference of taste and of character as the out¬ 
ward show’ served to indicate. Both were true, gentle, good, and kind; 
but the elder was as much loftier in mind as in stature, was full df high 
pursuit and noble purpose ; had abandon',d drawing, from feeling herself 
dissatisfied with her own performances, as compared with the works of 
real artists ; reserved her musical talent entirely for her domestic circle 
because she put too much soul into that delicious art to make it a mere 
amusement; and was only saved from becoming a poetess, by her al¬ 
most exclusive devotion to the very great in poetry—to Wordsworth, to 
.Milton, and to Shakspeare. These tastes she very wisely kept to her¬ 
self; but they gave a higher and firmer tone to her character and man¬ 
ners : and more than one peer, when seated at Mr. Molesworth's hospi- 
tab'e table, has thought within himself how well Ins beautiful daughter 
would become a coronet. 

Marriage, however,seemed little in her thoughts. Once or twice, in¬ 
deed, her kind father hud pressed on her the brilliant establishments that 
had offered,—but her sweet questions,‘Are you tired of me? Do 
you wish me away?’ had nlu avs gone straight to his heart, am! had put 
aside for the moment the ambition of his nature even for this his favourite 
child. 

Of Jessy, with all her youthful attractions, he had always been less 
proud, perhaps less fond. Besides, her destiny he had long in his own 
mind considered as decided. Charles Woodford, a poor relation, 
brought up by his kindness, and recently returned into his family from a 
great office in London, was the person on whom he had long ago fixed 
for the husband of his youngest daughter, and for the immediate pnrtner 
and eventual successor to his great nnd flourishing business: —achoice 
that seemed fully justified by the-excellent conduct and remarkable 
talents of his orphan cousin, and hy the apparently good understanding 
and mutual affection that subsisted between the young people. 

This arrangement was the more agreeable to him, as providing muni- • 
ficently for Jessy, it allowed trim the privilege of making, as in lawyer- 
phrase he used to boast,‘an elder son'of Agnes, who would, by this 
marriage of her younger sister, become one of the richest heiresses of 
the country. He had even, in bis own mind, elected her future spouse, 
in the person of a young baronet who bad lately been much at the house, 
and in favour of whose expected addresses (for the proposals had not 
yet been made—the gentleman had gone no farther tuanattentions) lie 
had determined to exert the paternal authority which bad so long Inin 
dormant. 

But in the affairs of love, as in all others, man is bom to di*appoint 
ment. ‘ L'hommepropose, et Dieu dispose? is never truer than in thegrea- 
matter of matrimony. So found poor Mr. Molesworib, who—Jwst 
having arrived at the age of eighteen, and Charfe* at that of fwo-and- 
twenty,—offered bisprelty daughter and the lucrative partii rship to bis 
penny less relation, and was petrified with astonish »ne.*t and indignation 
to find the connexion very respectfully but very firmly declined. The 


young mini was much distressed und agitated; * he find the highest respect 
for Miss Jessy ; but he could not marry her—he loved another!' And 
then ho poured forth n confidence as unexpected os it was tindeslrod by 
his incensed.patron, who Jett him in uitdiuiiiiishcd wrath and increased 
perplexity. 

Tills interview had taken place Immediately offer breakfast; nnd when 
the conference \vni ended, the prwvoked father sought his daughters, who, 
happily unconscious of all that had occurred, w me amusing themselves 
in the splendid conservatory—u scene always as becoming ns it is agree¬ 
able to youth nnd beauty. Jessy was flitting about like « butterfly 
amongst the fmgiant orange trees nnd the bright geraniums. Agnes itnnd- 
iug under n superb fusclita that hung over n largo marble basin, her form 
and attitude, her white dress, and tho classical arrangement of tier dark 
hair, giving her the look of some nymph or naiad, a rare relic of Gre¬ 
cian art. Jessy was prattling gaily, ns she wnni'ercd about, of n concert 
which tliey Imd attended the evening before at the county town:— 

* i hate concerts!* said the pretty little flirt. ‘To sit boll upright on a 
hard bench for four hours, between the same four people, without the 
possibility of moving, or of speaking to any body, or of anybody's get¬ 
ting to us ! Oh ! how tiresome it is V 

' I saw Sir Edmund trying to slide through the crowd to reach you/ 
said Agnes, a little archly: 'his presence would, perhaps, hove mitigated 
the evil. But tin- burricudc was too complete: he was forced to retreat, 
without accomplishing bis object.' 

* Yes, I assure }ou, he thought It very tiresome ; he told me so when 
vve were coining out. And then the music!' pursued Jessy; * tho noise 
that they call music! Sir Edmund soys llint he likes no music except 
my guitar, or a flute on the water: and I like nonu except your jdnylng 
on the organ, and singing Handel on a Sunday evening, or Charles 
Woodford's, reading Milton and hits of Hamlet/ 

* Do you calf that music 7 r asked Agnes, laughing, ‘And yet/ conti¬ 
nued she, * If Is most tpuly w, with Ills rich Pusta-likn voice, and his fine 
sense of sound G«nd to you, who do not greatly love pooiry for Us own 
sake, it is dotybtJeif. a pleasure much resembling in kind that of hearing 
the most*thrilling of melodies on the noblest of instruments. I inyuclf 
have felt such a gratification in henringtliutvolcerdcitethe versesol Ho¬ 
mer or of Sophoclesin the original Greek. Charles Woodford's reading 
is music/ 

‘It is n music which you are neither of yon likely to henr again/Inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Moles worth, advancing suddenly towards (hem ; * for be has 
hern ungrateful, and I have discarded him/ 

Agnes stood as if petrified: ‘Ungrateful! oh, father!’ 

‘ You can't have discarded him, to be sure, papa/mid Jessy, always 
good natured; ‘ poor Charles! what can be have done?* 

* Refined your hand, child,' said the angry parent; ’refused to be my 
partner and son-in-bnv, and fallen in love with another lady! What have 
you to say for hint now V 

* Why, reafly, papa/ replied Jessv, ‘I’m much more obliged to him for 
refusing my hand tlinn to you for offering it. I like Charles very well for 
n.cousin, but I should not like such a husband at all : so that, if this re¬ 
fusal be the worst that has happened, there’s no great harm done/ And off 
the gypsy ran ; declaring that ‘she must put on her habit, for she bad pro¬ 
mised to ride with Sir Edmund and bis sister, and expected them every 
minute/ 

The falherand the daughter remained in flie conservatory. 

‘That heart is untouched, however/ enid Mr. Molesworth, looking 
after her with a smile, 

* Untouched hy Charles Woodford, undoubtedly/ replied Agnes, 'but 
has he really refused my sister?’ 

'Absolutely/ 

‘And dors he love another?' 

‘ IJe says so, and I believe him/ 

' If he loved again V 
‘That lie did not say/ 

* Hid ho tell you the name of the lady?' 

' Yes.’ 

‘ Do you know her?' 

‘ Yes? 

'Isshe worthy of him?* 

'Afo*l worthy/ 

' lias ho uny hope of gaining ber affections? Oh! he must! be must! 
wlmr woman could refuse him?’ , 

•lie is determined not to try. The lady whotp he loves Is above him 
in every way ; nnd much »• he has counteracted my wishes, It Is an ho¬ 
nourable part of Charles Woodford's conduct, that ho intends to leave 
his aftectiou unsuspected by its object/ 

Hera ensued n short pause in the dialogue, during which Agnes appear¬ 
ed trying to Occupy herself with collecting the blossoms of a Cape jessa¬ 
mine, and watering a favourite geranium ; bill it would not do; the sub¬ 
ject wr.s at Imt heart, and she could not force ber mind to indifferentoccu- 
pations. She returned to her father, who had been anxiously watching 
her motion*, nnd the varying expression of her countenance, and re- 
sained the conversation. 

‘Father! perhaps it is hardly maidenly to avow so much,but although 
yon have never in set words told me your intentions, 1 have vet seen and 
known, f can hardly tell Ijow, all that your too kind partiality towards 
me has designed for your children. You have mistaken, me/dearest 
father, doubly mistaken niejfirst, in thinking me fit to fill m splendid 
place In society; next, in imagining that I desired such splendour. You 
mranl to give Jessy nnd the lucrative partnership to Charles Woodford, 
mid designed me and your large possessions for our wealthy and titled 
neighbour. And uitji some little change of persons these arrangements 
may still, for the most part, hold good. Sir Edmund may still be your 
son-in-law and your heir, for be loves Jessy, and Jessy loves him. Charles 
Woodford may stilt be your partner and your adopted son, for nothing 
has chanced that need diminish your affections or his merit. Marry liIm N 
to the woman he loves. She most be ambitious indeed, if the he not 
content with such a destiny. And let me jive on with you, deatfalher, 
single and un wedded, with no thought but to contribute to your comfort, 
fo cheer and brighten your declining yean. Do not let vour too great 
fondness for me stand in the way of their happiness! Make me not so 
r «dious fo them and to myself, dear father! Let me live always with 
you, and for you—always your own poor Agnes/ And, blushing at the 
rarne«f»ess with which shp had spoken, she bent her bead over the mar¬ 
ble haitn, whose wafer reflected the fair image, as if she had really been 
the Grecian statue, to which, nbil«t he listened, her fond father's fancy 
had compared her: 4 Let me live single with you, and marry Charles to 
the woman whom he loves/ 
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* Have you heard the name of the lady in question f Have you form¬ 
ed auy guess whom she may bet* 

•Not the slightest. I imagined from what you said, that the was a 
stranger to me. lJave i over teen her V 

‘ Vou may tee her —at (east you may tec her reflection to the water Ht 
this very moment: for he has had the infinite presumption, the admirable 
good taste, to fall in love with his cousin Agnes!’ 

‘Father!* 

* And now, mine own sweetest! do you still wish to live single vrilh 
me V 

' Oh, father.* fattier!' 

‘Or do you desire that I should marry Charles to the woman of his 
heart V 

* Father! dear father!' 

4 Choose, my Agnes! It shall be aj you command. Speak freely. Do 
not cling so around me, hut speak!’ 

* Oh, my dear father! Cannot we nil live together! I cannot leave 
you. But poor Charles—surely, father, wc may all live together!' 

And so it was settled; nnd axeryfew months proved that love had 
contrived heller for Mr, MoJcsworlh than ho had done for himself, 
Jessy, with her prettincss, nnd her title, nnd her fopperies, was the 
very thing to be vnin of—the very thing to visit fora day;—hut Agnes 
and the cousin, whose, noble character and splendid talents so well de¬ 
served her, made the pride nnd (he happiness of his home, 

[The three first Volumes of this delightful Work were republished by 
Mr. Bliss of Broadway, nnd we hojietlml lie will conferihc same favour 
on the public with regard to the 4th uud 5th, so as to render the work 
complete for American Libraries.] 
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sent day a saucy, empty, assuming, ill-bred set of fellows, and altogether unwor- 
thy the favours of the belles of the nineteenth century. 

I am not a nineteenth-century man myself, and I thank the gods (particularly 
the god of love) for that consolation in the midst of all my sorrows. Forty veara 
ago things were very different: the young folks of that age were men of another 
calibre, men who paid some regard to decency , and were not ashamed to wear the 
blush of modesty upon all proper occasions. , I was a lover then; and I confess 
(though at the risk of getting laughed at for my pains,) felt as much alarm at th<* 
idea of “ popping the red-hot question,” as facing a fifteen-pounder. An offer 

of marriage at that time of day was matter of deliberation for weeks, months_ 

nnv, frequently for years: not, as now, an affair of three interviews—a .ball, a 
morning call, and an evening at the opera. No, no ; Gretna Green-wasa terra 
incognita in those days ; and except in plays and romances, no man ever dreamt 
of stealing a heiress burglariously , (fori can find no softer term for it,) or running 
away with a beauty, and asking her consent afterwards. 

The manner of popping the question, certainly, must always vary considerably 
with the varying dispositions and habits of men. The young lawyer, for instance, 
would put it in a precise, parchment sort of way,—I, A. B., do hereby ask and 
solicit, &c.—while the poet, no doubt, would whip in a scrap of Ovid, and make- 
it up into a sonnet, or moonlight impromptu. I remember the opinion of a yotrog 
beau of Gray’s Inn, (macaronies we used to call them in those days,) who, on'its 
being suggested that the best way of putting the query was hy writing, re¬ 
plied, “No, that would never do, for then tho lady would have it to show 
against you.” , 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 

BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 

11 Faint heart,” says the adage, ‘‘never won fair ladye.” I know not who it 
was that gave birth to this “ wise saw”—whether it is to be found in Homer, as 
some say all things may, (it is a long tune since we read Homer)—or whether 
some gallant son of Mars introduced it to the world by way of forwarding the 
views of himself and comrades. But tins I know, that whoever the person may 
be, he has much to answer for * much to answer for to the ladies for subjecting 
them to the affectations and impertinences of our sex—much to answer for to 
us, for encouraging the belief that such a behaviour is pleasing to thn fair. 

Perhaps it may be urged that a misapprehension and misapplication of the 
adage have caused the grievance I complain of. It may be so : but U is not 
enough that a law is made with a view to encourage merit; it should be so 
framed as to defy a perversion to the purposes of evil In the blessed days of 
chivalry, no doubt, the bravest knights were—as theywdpserved to be—the most 
successful pleaders in the bower of beauty. Bur let it be remembered that, in 
those days, the gallants were bold as lions in battle, but in a lady’s boudoir, (if 
such an anachronism may be allowed,) meek as so many lambs Now, I much 
fear, the high bearing of our gallants is chiefly displayed in the chambers of then 
mistresses, while craven hearts are found to tremble in the tent. Alas, for the 
days of chivalry! In a word—though I speak it with the most perfect good hu¬ 
mour, and without a particle of jealousy-—I consider the young men of the pie- 
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But to my tale. About twenty years ago, (I was not then so bald as I am now;) 
I was spending the Midsummer with my old friend and school-fellow, Tom Mer¬ 
ton. Tom had married early in life, and had a daughter, Mary Rose, who, to 
her “ father’s wit and mother’s beauty,” added her uncle Absalom’s good hu¬ 
mour, and her aunt Deborah’s notability. In her yon had the realization of all 
that the poets have sung about fairy forms, dulcet voices, and witching eyes. She 
was just such a being as you may imagine to yourself in the heroine of some 
beautiful romatice-i-Narcusa, m Roderick Random, for instance—or Sophia, in 
Tom Jones—or Fanny, in Joseph Andrews—not the modem," lackadaisical dam¬ 
sels of Colburn and Bentley. If she had met the eye of Marc Antony, Cleopa¬ 
tra might have exerted her blandishments in vain: if Paris had but seen 
Mary Rose Merton, Troy might have been standing to this day. Such was the 
presiding divinity of the housewhere I was visiting. My heart was susceptible, 
and I fell in lore. No man, I thought, had ever loved as I did—a common fan¬ 
cy among lovers—and the intensity of my affection I believed would not fail to 
secure a return. One cannot explain the aecret, but those who have felt the in¬ 
fluence, will knowjhow to judge of my feelings. I was as completely over head 
and ears as mortal could be : I loved with-that entire devotion that makes 
filial piety and brotherly affection, sneak to 1 a corner of raanV-heart, and’Ieave 
it to the undisputed sovereignty of feminine beauty. 

The blindness incidental to my passion, and the young lady’s uniform kind¬ 
ness, led me to believe that the possibility of her becoming my wife was by no 
cleans so remote as at first it had appeared to be ; and, having spent several sleep- 
le8s nights in examining the subject on all sides, I determined to make her an 
offer of my hand, and to bear the result, pro or con, with all due philosophy. For 
more thsn a week I was disappointed in an opportunity of speaking alone with 
my adored, notwithstanding I had frequently left the dinner-table prematurely with 
that view, and several times excused myself from excursions which bad been 
planned for my especial amusement. 

At length the favourable moment seemed to be at hand. A charity sermon' 
was to be preached by the bishop, for the benefit of a Sunday school, and as Mr. 
Merton was churchwarden, and destined to hold one of the plates, it became im¬ 
perative on his lamily to be present on the occasion. I, of course, proffered.njy 
services, and it was arranged that we should set off early next morning, to se¬ 
cure good seats in the centre aisle. I could hardly close my eyes that night for 
thinking how I should “ Pop the Questionand when I did get a short slum- 
, her, was waked on a sudden by some one starting from behind a hedge, just as I 
I was disclosing tlie soft secret. Sometimes, when I had fancied myself sitting by 
the lovely Mary m a bower of jasmine and roses, and had just concluded a beau¬ 
tiful rhapsody about loves and doves, myrtles and turtles, I raised my blushing 
head, and found myself tete-a-tete with her papa. At another moment, sho would 
slip a beautiful, pink, hot-pressed billet-doux into my Innd, which, when I un¬ 
folded it. would turn out to be a challenge from some favoured lover, desiring 
the satisfaction of meeting me at half-past six in the morning, and so forth, and 
concluding, as usual, with an indirect allusion to a horsewhip. Morning dreams 
they sav, always come true. It’s a gross falsehood—mine never come true. Bub 
I had a pleasant vision that morning, and recollecting the gossip’s tale, I fondly 
hoped it would be verified. Methought I had ventured to pop the question” to my 
I Dulcinea, and was accepted I jumped out of bed m a tremor. .“ Yes,” I cried, 

“ I will pop the question • ere this night-cap again envelope this unhappy head’ 
the trial shall be made !” and I shaved, and brushed rny hair over the-bald place 
on my crown, and tied my cravat with unprecedented care ; and made my ap¬ 
pearance in the breakfast-parlour just as the servant maid had begun to dust the 
chairs and tables. 

Poor servant maid ! I exclaimed to myself—for I felt very Sterne-ish_ was it 

ever thy lot to have the question popped into thy sophisticated car! Mayhap 
even now, as thou duslest the mahogany chairs, and rubbest down the legsof the 
rosewood tables, pangs of unrequited affection agitate thy tenderbosom, or doubts 
of a lover’s faith are preying upon thy maiden hoart! I can fancy thee, fair do¬ 
mestic, standrag m that neat dress thou wearost now—a gown of dark blue with 
a little white sprig, apron of criss-cross, (housemaids were not above checked 
aprons in those days,) and black cotton stockings—that identical duller, perhaps, 
waving in thy ruby hand I enn fancy thee, thus standing, sweet help, with thy, 

lover at thy feet—he all hope and protestation, thou all fear and hesitation_hiv- 

face glowing with affection, thine suffused with blushes—his eyes beaming vritft 
smiles, thine gushing with tears—love-tears, that fall, drop—drop—slowly ah 
first, like the first drops of a thunder-storm, increasing m their flow, even as that 
storm increaseth, til! finding it no longer possible to dissemble thy weeping, thou 
raisest the duster to thy cheeks, and smearest them with its pulverized impuri¬ 
ties. But Love knows best how to bring about his desires. that little incident 
simple—nay, silly as it may seem, has more quickly matured the project than 
hours of sentiment could have done. for the begrimed countenance of the mai¬ 
den sets both the lovers a laughing —she is anxious to run away, to wash “ tho 
filthy witness” from her face —he will not suffer her to depart without a promise, 
a word of hope—she falters forth the soft syllables of consent—and the terrible 
task of “ popping the question” is over. 

Breakfast-time at length arrived But I shall pass over the blunders I com¬ 
mitted during its progress ; how I salted Mary Rose’s muffin instead of my own,, 
poured the cream into the sugar basin, and took a bite at the tea-pot lid. “Pop 
tho question” haunted me continually, and I feared to speak, even on the most, 
ordinary topics, lest I should in some way betray myself Pop—-pop-—pop I 
every thing seemed to go off with a pop; and when at length Mr. Merton hinted - 
to Mary and her mother that it was time for them to pop on their bonnets, I 
thought he laid a particular stress on ‘the horrible monosyllable, and almost ex¬ 
pected him to accuse ine of some sinister design upon his daughter. It passed 
off, however, and we set out for the church Mary Rose leaned upon my arm, , 
and complained how dull I was. I, of course, protested against it, and tried to ' 
lally: vivacity, indeed, was one of my characteristics, and I was just beginning 
to make myself extremely agreeable, when a little urchin, m the thick, gloom of 
a dark entry, let off a pop-gun close to my ear. The sound, simple as it may 
seem, made me start as if a ghost had stood before mo, and when Alary observed 
that I was “very nervous this morning,” I felt as if I could havo tluottled 
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lad ; and inwardly cursed the inventor of pop-guns, and doomed him to the low¬ 
est pit of Acheron. _ * ,, 

I strove against my fate, however, and made several observations. 
cried Mary Koso, as we gained the end of the street, “what a beautiful child. 

I turned my head to the window, when the first object that met my eyes,was a 
square blue paper, edged with yellow, on which was written in too, too legible cha¬ 
racters, “ Pop.” J believe I was surprised into an exclamation stronger than the 
occasion would seem to warrant, and the poor child came in for a share of my 
anathema. I didn’t intend it, however, for I am very fond of children but it 
aerved Mary Rose t6 scold roe about till we came to the church door; 'and. H 
possible, bewildered me more than ever. We had now arrived in the middle aisle, 

■when my lair companion whispered me—“My dear Mr.-,won tyou take o 

your hatl” This was only a prelude to still greater blunders I posted myseit 
at the head of the seat, sang part of the hundredth psalm while the organist was 
playing the symphony, sat down when I should have stood up, knelt when 1 
•ought to have been standing,' and just at the end of the creed, found myself 
pointed due west, the gaze and wonder of the whole congregation. 

The sRrmon at length commenced ; and the quietness that ensued, broken 
only by the perambulations of the beadle and sub-schoolmaster, and the collision 
ever and anon of their official wands with the heads of refractory students, guilty 
of the enormous crime of gaping or twilling their thumbs, gave me an opportu¬ 
nity of collecting my scattered thoughts. Just as the rest of the congregation 
were going to sleep, I began to awake from my mental lethargy , and by the 
time the worthy prelate had discussed three or four heads of his text, felt my¬ 
self competent to make 1 ' a speech in parliament. Just at this moment, too, a 
thought struck me, as,beautiful asftt was'sudden—a plan by which I might'make 
the desitecLtender of.my person, and display an abundant share of wit into the 
bargain. , , . - 

To this end I ’seized Mary Rose’s prayer-book, and turning over the pages,till 
I came'to matrimony,'marked the passage, “ Wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded’ husband V* with two emphatic dashes; and pointing significantly and 
confidently to myself, handed'it to her with a bow. She took it!—she read it 1 ! 
—she fomled'!’!'t~Wa'a‘ it." a smile of assent 1 0 how my heart beat m my 

bosom at that instant—so loud, that I feared the people around us might hear iu 
palpitations ; and looked at them to see if they noticed me. She turned over i 
few leaves—she took my pencil, which I had purposely enclosed in the hook— 
and she marked a passage. 0 ye gods and demigods ! what were my sensation* 
at that moment! not Jove' himself, when he went swan-hopping to the lovely 
Leda—nor Pluto, when he perpetrated the abduction of the beautilul Proserpine 
could have experienced a greater turmoil of passions than I at that moment. ! 
/eft the score—felt it, as if it had been made across my very heart, and I graspei 
the book—and I squeezed the hand that presented it; and opening the pag< 
tremblingly, and holding the volume close to my eyes, (for the type was small 
and my sight not quite so good as it used to be,) I read—O Mary Rose ! O Mar’ 
Rose ! that I should live to relate it 1—“ A woman may not marry her grand 
father.” 
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Here was a consequence of being just twenty times asjsricb as 1 
ever expected to bo. I could muster up a show of resobjsfift now 


and then ; and, like a fulling Cffisar, in this extremity of mj^diotator- 
sliip, I determined to show the original vigour of my character. I 


became a reformer of the house, ordered my four tootmen into my 
presence, and gave them a lecture on general conduct, which, ii 
they had the sense to understand, would huve been worth all the 
lace on their livery. They bowed, withdrew, and in the next five 
minutes sent a paper signed by the four “ requesting their conge.” 
I never signed any thing in my life with half the pleusurc. The fe¬ 
male authorities below stairs were beyond my province and my 
hope ■ hut the dignified resignation ot their flirts rendered it a mat¬ 
ter of delicacy that the ladies of the scullery should send in their res¬ 
ignation too. It was most graciously accepted. I turned Chem-out 
root and branch, and on that night sat down in a house containing 
not a female but my wife, daughters, aud an old housekeeper, too 
purblind to flirt, and too lame to run away. A neighbouring cow-boy 
was summoned to tend my horses, aud 1 had the honour of locking 
my own hall-door. 

Troublesome as all this was, yet when I atlength sat down to sup¬ 
per, there was something so pleasant in the universal quiet contrasted 
with the customary hubuub of theUiouse, and so unquestionable a 
relief in escaping from the supervision of the tall varlets behind our 
chairs, that our first sensation was one of comfort. The room,’tis 
true, was but half finished by my sublime friend Ultramarine. The 
ceilings were but half covered with flying nymphs and celestial flute 
and guitar players, tossing 1 their fair forms over pillows of every co. 


ile repeater, that-I would not have given for the fee-simnle of n,„ 
corporation. • 1 ,lle 


A new upronr from below announced that a reinforcement ..... 

( Im.wl «»,.* „t_.1,_ ..I_ ... . 


at hand, in the shape of the footmen, coachmen, and grooms wlm 
the increasing storm bad driven within the house. Like the J wv ni 
sions of the Goths aud Vandals, this new irruption of barbaric" 
drove forward the old ; disorder “ sat umpire of the nMit.” 


■tans 

The 


temporary orchestra, left unfinished by our Decorator, found itself 


| loured cloud that Bond-street fancy could feign. The walls were 
one half fresco and the other half in their original dishabille, and the 


PREPARATIONS FOR A MASQUERADE. 

[Messrs. J-. & J. Harper have just re-published "Croly’s admira¬ 
ble Talcs of St. Bewar'd ; aud from the IToes of Wealth, a fragment 
of' which \vc presented on a former occasion, we make the follow¬ 
ing very amusing extract.] 

Twenty years were extinguished in a weekot papering, painting, 
and general renovation; and to make the change more unpalatable 
6till, the whole" was under the superintendance of a Decorator, a 
“ professor" of puttings up and pullings down, a coxcomb from Lon¬ 
don, of supreme authority in matters of taste, and who had made 
himself comraauder-in-chief of every soul in the house from the mo¬ 
ment of his alighting from his britchska.” This Raphael of paper- 
stainers I was, by regular contract, obliged to entertain at my table, 
where he exhibited himself so perfect a connoisseur in claret and 
champagne, that I had 


only to swallow my wine in silence; and , sand fragments. Our 
talked so familiarly of princes and dukes, whom he had white- j flying like chain-shot ' 


tender Chatelarsang to the fickle and beautiful Mary within an inch 
of a fox in full gallop, followed by a host of as dingy hunters as fox- 
chase ever supplied. 

But the distress was so ludicrous, that I had not felt so much in¬ 
clined to make light of trouble since the first hour of my legacy ; 
and, if the truth W'ere to be told, we were all much of the same I 
mind. I saw my wife’s brow cleared more than dance or dinner 
had cleared it for the last three months ; my girls told their pleas¬ 
antries of the domestic gang by whom I had been so lately beset; 
and before our little unattended meal w*as done I bad almost ima¬ 
gined myself into the quiet and incalculable happiness of old times.! 

My wife had been the “ rose and expectancy of the fair state” for 
many a mile round in her youth.' She was still handsome ; time had 
not diminished a grain of my fondness for the generous heart and 
loving hand that hud so long taken the chances of the world with' 
me. I perhaps loved her more; or our feelings had become so en¬ 
tirely one, that I never dreamed of analyzing their degrees. Kind 
and true, with no other object in her thoughts but mine, our wishes, 
interests, and indulgences, were one; and we had seen year after 
year glide away with as few matrimonial mbs, at least, as most peers 
in the land. 

But daylight brought back our discomfiture. The seal was to 
be neither laughed nor railed oil' the bond. Tbe rout must be 
given, the house must be crowded from parlour to attic with all the 
grimace, gossip, and gibberish, that could be gathered to feed on us, 
to stifle us on our own staircases, and thenceforward to make us the 
stopgap of country conversation, the sneer of country elegance, and 
the mark of country envy,' until some other victims could be turned 
out for the general diversion. 

In a grand council held over the breakfast-table, we revolved the 
several expedients to escape the calamity. Flight, sudden illness of 
the principals, a violent contagious fever broken out among the do¬ 
mestics, all were suggested, and all found wanting. It was shown 
that, where the ladies of the vicinage were determined on a party, 
they would not be repelled by a bulletin of the plague signed by 
three king’s physicians. The only plausible expedients seemed to 
be my own, and those were, in the first instance to declare that my 
London banker had failed, and carried olf my thousands, as usual 
on those occasions, to America—an intimation, which in London, 1 
had seen strip a man of every acquaintance on earth in the course of 
a single revolution of the sun. But this was overruled, as, in the 
country, if friendships were not more firm, routs were rarer; and 
we should have the whole dancing population on u« as merry as 
ever, if we were not worth sixpence in the world My favourite 
expedient was to set the house on fire; the true mode after all. But 
the council broke up without coming to a combustion. The fact 
was, that the women had ordered dresses from the supreme artiste 
of Pari^, while the sugar-baker’s wife had only ransacken London. 
Triumph was certain, and the female votes carried it that the evil 
must be endured, and could be at worst only one night’s suffering. 
With a heavy heart I prepared to be the gayest of the gay. 

Time hurries oil in spite of all the reluctance of mankind, and the 
dreaded night came. It was all that I had expected it to be, with 
the exception that, from one ot the serenest days in summer, the 
weather changed at a moment’s warning into a tempest worthy of 
the north-west passage. Our fete champetre was blown into a tllou- 
Our lamps, festooned among our elms, were seen 
through our windows; our ‘‘grand cmbleina- 


wnshed into elegance, that he half turned the heads of my wife and j tic” transparency, the master-piece of a London Apelles, and which 


daughters. He "rode my horses, taught my maidservants how to j cost I dure not confess how much, was ripped frointop to bottom.ul 
.i in my house, to which lie gave a! the first onset, and discharged with the force of a steam-engine 


rouge, established a billiard table--, - „-- . „ 

general invitation to his professional acquaintances; and by his din -1 down (he ‘‘grand staircase” on the heads of an ascending column 
ner converse inflamed, my four footmen into a demand for an in- of quakers, devils, Jews, and Spanish grandees. The uproar was 
crease of vva'-es, and an allowance for eau da Cologne. (tremendous; and from my study, in which I had lingered till the 

I bore all this fora while. Strong inclinations to kicking the , first concourse shou'd be quiet, and I might venture forth with safe- 



towards me. in the was carried awny by a burst of the rivulet I hat we had been nursing 


The Decorator followed half tipsy* I j for the occasion." The superbe fonlaiuc on the model of the grand 


style. The speech 

fight of my youngest daughter Emily rushin 

highest possible indignntion. The Decorator . , „ _ .. 

interrupted his speech by an application to bis feelings from the foot j tronc of Versailles, after flinging up half a dozen convulsive jets 
that had so long been kept in reluctant peace. He was astonished, j which burst into the drawing room windows and extravagated over 
but he had mingled with too many potentates to feel much abashed. ■ the company, refused to play a drop more. The organ, expressly 
Ilis natural ease speedily returned, and he actually made his propo- brought down from London to captivate us by unseen harmony 
sals for my daughter on the spot. It was answered by a repetition of from a grotto, for which the wall ol my study was broken down, 
the* discipline'. The puppy grew impudent, and talked of country firmly resisted the touch of human finger during the nigh!, or gave 
bumpkins. He had fully earned a third application to his sensibili- signs of life only in a succession ol alternate screams and groans, 
ties, and he got what he earned. My last kick sent him down tbe The crowd was enormous, liie heat stifling, tile noise deafening, aud 


unable to sustain the weight ol well-fed beauty that fled to its bench 
cs for refuge, and catnc down fiddlers and all with a crash of ex 
piling harmony. The *• grand” supper-table, after bavin" been 
fought upon for a considerable time, at length gave way toa<*ranri 
assaul of the principal champions, and after a heave or two rolle t 
the whole battalia to the ground, and itsell on the top of them* 
The conflict was doubly revived ou the rising of the the combat! 
ants; decanters, ten guineas a pair, flew like meteors against uier" 
glasses a hundred guineas a piece. My matchless Hockheira turn" 
biers, ancient as Albert Dutvr, painted mid cut with all inUescriba 
ble griffiins, virgins, and boars’ heads, “ invaluable to the antiquary 
and man of taste,” and whose sale broke the heart of the Lmi- 
grave that had drained them from his cradle to his climacteric • 
those my muniments and treasures, that I had reserved for an heir! 
loom to satisfy my remotest generation of the refinement of their 
ancestor, and that nothing should or could have won from mv safe¬ 
keeping, but my wife’s begging and praying to bnve something to 
show on the table which defied Mr. Molasses and all bis money to 
have, and which would consequently bow down to the dust his ami 
his still prouder wife’s heart; those exquisite emblems, that an an- 
cient Roman would have consecrated in the templu of Bacchus* 
and that I ought to have refused to all human threats and tears i 
saw flashing through air, ground between teeth, trampled under 
heels, and finally levigated into their original sand. 

The supreme catastrophe of the rout at length roused me fo a 
sense of my duly. The chandelier, a huge pile, whose gala\y ot 
prisms, drops, and stars, would have raised (lie envy of the Great 
Mogul, had given early signs of tottering. Our Decorator, ’tis true 
bad pledged his neck to us for its security, and I had reposed on the 
pledge, from presuming it the moie valuable to a fellow who Intel 
nothing but his neck to lose. lie had even given himself an expe¬ 
rimental swing from its chain, and as neither its time nor his was 
yet come, he had been suspended in safety. But the general con- 
cussion, in which the very walls danced, at last reached the cell¬ 
ing; a llying claret-jug gave the finishing blow, and down thuudei- 
ed the chandelier in a whirlwindof dust, plaster, and or-mola. 

In real alarm, I extricated myself from the chaos to ascertain the 
fate of my family, and found iny unfortunate wife doubly over! 
whelmed by the general discomfiture, and the fall of an immense 
screen, which one of our village architects had, in the fulness ot 
his ingenuity, converted into a partition between the sallc de danse, 
as it was announced in our programme —for we had a programme 
too—and the supper-room; and which of course the first inunda¬ 
tion of belles and beaux had swept away as if it had been gossamer. 

Rescuing the pnrtner of my joys and sorrows from the ruin, with 
the loss of a whole revenue in lace, feathers and gros de Naples un¬ 
done forever; and leaving tho ground covered over with a full crop 
of beads and bugles, 1 bore her, fainting and frightened out of all 
hope of glory for the night, up to her chamber, which I found 
already invaded by a festive crowd, whose chief amusement was 
the examination of every little recess of those shrines in which 
beauty keeps her secrets against the ravages of time. 

Dull as my glance was' even I discovered some mysteries of the 
art of perpetual youth, which tho Inst three months and a French 
lady’s maid had communicated to my village queen. 

But, to the rustic inquirers round us, the investigation was worth 
ball and supper put together. Our nearest and dearest friends were, 
as might be concluded, the inosl active in the inquiry; and I saw. 
not without some feeling of gladdened justice, the preparations fo. 
a whole winier’s campaign of renovated and resistless bloom car¬ 
ried olf as trophies. 

But my wife's patience had passed away with her fright ; and, at 
(he moment when her most confidential neighbour was in tbe act ot 
developing a French boile of tbe most precious and profound nature, 
from its blue morocco, double volnmcd cuisse, lettered pensees sui 
I’homme, in which rouge vei it able was the least of the misdemea¬ 
nours, my beloved dashed her way through the laughing rabble with 
the vigour ofa bereaved tigress, rent the boile from the meagre ligur" 
that with virgin hypocrisy was on the very point of appropriating 
Us contents lor future use, and by an energy denied to all but fe¬ 
males in despair, absolutely flung the deliuquent headlong out of tho 
chamber. 1 then joined my farces to the conqueror; the defeat be¬ 
came general, aud the chamber was cleared, but cleared like a field 
of battle ; left covered with the wrecks of all that once glittered 
here to do mischief to mankind. 

My next inquiry was for my daughters. Emily I found with he: 
rosy cheeks turned to scarlet by wrath at the persecutions ol a fcl 
low with a beard down to his middle; a learned Brahmin, win’, 
after plaguing the unhappy girl with jargon worthy of lvis kindred 
baboons, during tbe evening, had now taken advantage of the crow ! 
to come to direct language, and make the regular offer of dying. t>- 
| her feet. 

The multitude kept me from this philosophy just long enough t* 1 
hear him propose mi elopement. Indignation left me iio power <•: 
words, but I contrived to do without them. I tore my path through 
a phalanx of dominoes, Indian blankets, and Ctuccn’Elizabelh fo*' 
dingales, and applied to the learned pundit the same aigumri( 
which I bad found so effective with Mr. Ultramarine, lie started 
from Ins knee, nnd assumed the hem. I grasped his beard, brouglf- 
itway bis wisdom mid bis mask together, aud snw — the Decotal'"- 
himself! My measures were not the less energetic. I ga> citin', 
new ground for half a dozen actions before he reached the head o' 
the stairs. How he contrived to reach, the butloni, I believe ltcs> 
little knew as I inquired. 

My solo remaining slake in this lottery of love and riot was my 
stately daughter Caroline. After a long search, I found the beauty 
of my princess covered with the wrecks of her plumage, Iter chec* • 
washed with tears, and her white hands mottled with paint from tho 


steps of my hall-door. 

I had now satiated my wrath, done my duty, and cleared my table 
of a nuisance. But . what is to be bad for nothing.in Ibis wot Id of 
debt and credit ? On the other side of the account, I had laid 
grounds for an action; Iliad sent a puppy to scatter scandal like 
wildfire wherever he shewed his impudent face ; nnd I had left my 
Louse half furnished within a week ot a masquerade, which, in all 
iiiy scorn of mankind, my wife had insisted on giving, for the ack¬ 
nowledged purpose of returning the fetes that my luckless legacy 
had already brought upon us, but, as I verily believe, with the pious 
intention of breaking the hearts of the wholo.Molasses dynasty final¬ 
ly and forever. 

Tne fete was inevitable ; for in the very hour in which I expelled 
<he decorut or, the cards had been dispatched; aud I had the indul¬ 
gence of receiving at once the compliments ol the dynasly that they 
would fye “ proud of the honour,” &c., a borse-load of billets to tbe 
same effect from our whole populations, and.a notice of action for 
w ;n; as'an! too t ,n>r<onof Augustus Frederick Byron Ultramari 
- tj*. .: ‘ho isind pounds!” 


nne, 


the crush hazardous to life nnd limb. To move, much less to dance, 
and least of all, to get a glass of wine or a fragment of biscuit with¬ 
out a fair coinbat, became rapidly out of the question. Fixed, like 
one of my own candelabra, in the corner to which I had first work¬ 
ed my way, I saw, to my infinite alarm, the crowd increase without 
measure. The mask had sanctioned every thing and everybody ; 
aud I could soon discover, through all its pastehoard, that a multi¬ 
tude had made good their entree who had no invitation but their 
own. As the throng thickened, its materials seemed palpably to de¬ 
generate; the malice of my village friends had mustered tho rab¬ 
ble tor my fete; nameless figures, whose natural garb served them 
as masquerade habits, and who played the clown with the truth of 
nature, fought their way through the mass of handing and bruised 
shepherdesses, Dianas, and sultanas. To resist was soon hopeless, 
and, in the act of inquiring by what right a tall ruffian with a 
watchman’s coat and rattle had made his appearance in my house, 
I at once received a volley of language that made all my belles clap 
their hands on their ears; a grasp behind, which left my coat skirt¬ 
less; and a pash before, which deprived me of an old and favour- 


visages of a troop of fauns and satyrs who had encircled her. 


between impudence mid revelry, both stimulated by flood? of my 
best champagne, wore astounding her ears with incantation? wortbv 
of their patron deity, nnd insulting the harrassed girl into maim'd 
defence. This, too, I put to the route after some effort; and *n o' 1 ' 
midst of roars of laughter, carried my unlucky daughter to l lie cham¬ 
ber where her mother and sister sat in sublime repentance, ami. a' 4 
they examined their piece-meal drapery, vuwing irreconcilable re¬ 
sentment against tho living w orld. 

They were not without n speedy revenge upon a( least a part of it 
The chandelier, in whose fall I had augured the ruin ol my house, 
was destined to be its preservation. Some of the taper? had coe 
tinned to burn. The most brilliant and hostile belle of the vicin' 1 ,' 
was swept in full wallz across the spot where one of those lurKnu 
incendiaries lay smouldering unobsen ed. Ilcr diupciy. almost »’ 
combustible as herself, touched the taper. The gallant hussar, who. 
in sahre-tache and moustache unparalleled, was whirling away 11 
fond and breathless enthusiast with the rapidity ofn Catherine wheel, 
fell too much absorbed in the glowing cheek, that, according to the 
laws of the dance, lay melting, like an over-sunned peach, oa ■"= 
epauletted shoulder, to think of the world beside. 
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Bat, in this Mahometan moment, tile flame laid fast hold of its 
p re y ; the drapery flamed ; and two whirls of the waltz were enough 
to propagate it through a circle of floating frippery on the limbs of 
twenty belles more. * The discovery once made, the happy conse¬ 
quences followed in an universal scream—a rush to the stairs—an 
utter disregard of the ties of nature, love, and bienscance—adorers 
flying from the adored—bosom friends trampling on each other in the 
most ruthless spirit of self preservation—the stairs discharging the 
vouiig, the'antiquated, the grave, autftho gay, without respect of per 
sons,- by hundreds into the high-road. The saure. qui peui was the 
grand maxim of every one, as much as it they had been a garde 
lmperiate. 

From my elevation on the third story I contemplated the havoc 
with the serenity of Addison’s angel: and 

“Pleased the village manners to reform, 

Welcomed the whirlwind, and enjoyed the storm." 

And the*storm was doing its duty vigourously. Sheets of rain, 
such ns serve for conversation to the “oldest inhabitants” of conn 
try towns, came down at the crisis, serving alike at once for punish¬ 
ment and preservation; extinguishing the conflagration of the dra¬ 
peries and dominoes, hut visiting their dismantled proprietors w ith 
an excess of ablution, which, if water could “wash their stains 
away,” would have left us the purest souled village in Clnistendom. 
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mas? Fashionable fitie-lady mammas. Heigho ' our right royal scheme is irn- 


STORY OF AN HEIRESS. 

FOUNDED ON A RECENT CIRCUMSTANCE, 

I would I were absolute Queen of Britain for the space of one calendar month, 
(no treason to their gracious Majesties, whose loyal subject I am.) The sole and 
single act of my, or, to speak legally, our queenship, should be to abolish, dis¬ 
perse, and utterly annihilate all fashionable boarding-schools—to send the trench 
governesses home to their millinery—the English ones to asylums to bo supported 
by the voluntary contributions of all British subjects, who desire wives with 
heads and hearts—the pupils home to their respective mammas. But what mam- 
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practicable. Jblven an absolute queen is like the “cat 1 ’ the adage/’ amUmust be 
fain to let “ I cannot , wait upon I would.” ' 1 ■« 

But wherefore and whence my antipathy'to these sot'disant Imehtal miseries 
of Britam’s'wives and mothers 1 Because f was trained in their ways, and go¬ 
verned by their laws, until my eighteenth year;' and because they sent the'forth 
lrivolous and thoughtless, unskilled to find the path to happiness, although"! had 
from nature, beauty, some talent, and quick strbng feelings—from fortune, rank, 
riches and fashion—doubiful gifts, which embitter woe r ac often as they heighten 
bliss. 

The events which rendered me an heiress were fraught with shame and sor¬ 
row. -When I was but a helpless, wailing baby,my mother fled her home and 
child, and was divorced My only brother, then 1 a wild 'but high-spirited youth, 
shocked at his mother’s disgrace, and diagustedwVith the ifnhappindss of home, 
absconded, and put to sea in a merchant vessel trading to the Mediterranean. 
The vessel perished, and the crew was never more heard of. My father, whoso 
sole heiress I now was, loved me little, and placed me, when'orily five years old, 
at a boarding school of the highest fashion. Soon after, dying,' he directed that 
I should remain at school until the completion of my eighteenth‘year, at which 
early age I was to be emancipated from the controul of guardians and teachers, 
and to enter on the unrestrained possession of my princely inheritance. Here 
was a perilous destiny ! It might have been a high and happy one/had I re¬ 
ceived that mental, moral, and religious culture, due to every rational being, but 
in especial to those, whose wealth and station confer on them'Cxtehsfve social 
influence. And m what pursuits were spent those precious years that should 
have moulded my character to stability and dignity 1 Exclusively in learning to 
sing, to dance, to plav, to talk, and to dress fashionably—I; who was intrusted 
with the distribution of so large a portion of the nation’s wealth, scarcely knew 
the names or natures of patriotism, of beneficence, of social duty^ 'or moral re¬ 
sponsibility—I, who had nothing to do with life but to enjoy it, was unconsciously 
an exile from the land of thought, a stranger to the hallowing influence of study : 
my pleasures were “all of this noi^y world,” all drawn from external things. I 
had no inly springing source of joy—no treasures stored to solace the ( hidden 
life. Oil! happy are the children whose infancy reposes on a mother’s bosom,, 
whose childhood laughs around her knees, and gazes upward into her eyes ! 
Home is the garden where the young affections are reared and fostered! till'they 
rise gradually and grandly into the stateliest passions of the human soul; but 
I vras even an alien from the domestic hearth; the flow of gentle feeling in me 
lay motionless and chill, “still as a frozen torrent,” yet destined'to Ifeap to 
rushing and impetuous life under the first dissolving rays of passion. But these 
are the reflections of an altered character and a maturer age; not, such were the 
feelings with which the young and high-born'Augusta Howard entered on the 
career of fashionable life 1 ‘ ’ ( [ 

I was now eighteen, and T resolved to 1 avail myself abundantly of my .legal 
liberty. ‘ I took a splendid residence in town, purchased the companionship of 
a tonnish widow, and delightedly resigned myself to the intoxication of the- 
triumphs that awaited my entrance on the gay world. I trod the spacious apart¬ 
ments of my mansion with a transported and exultant sense of freedom .and 
independence. I danced along/ the mistress of its brilliant revels, song, and 
light, and odour, floated around my steps, and my free heart bounded .gaily to the 
beat of mirthful music. Life seemed a feast—a gorgeous banquet—I, an. ex¬ 
empted creature, whom no sorrow nor vicissitude could reach. The young, and 
brave, the affluent and noble, strove for my favour as for honour arid happiness; 
every eye offered homage, every lip was eager to utter praise., , Ah it is some- 
thing to walk the earth arrayed in beauty, clad in raiment of nature’s own 
glorious form and dye. And what though it be not fadeless 1 What though 
tiie disrobing hand of death must cast it off to “darkness and the worm?” is it 
not something to have been a portion of the “ spirit of delight,” a dispenser of 
so many of the “ stray joys” that lie scattered about the highways of ttie world ! 
Surely loveliness is something more than a mere toy, when but to look on it 
ennobles the gazer, and raises him nearer to truth and heaven. For me, although 
in the first giddy years of youth, I knew not how to prize aright my gift of na¬ 
ture ; I yet felt that the joy of being beautiful springs from a warmer and purer 
source than vanity. Still I prized too highly the potency of personal attractions, 
when I-believed them absolute over the affections- I lived to learn that there 
are hearts which if cannot purchase. 

Meantime, the gloss of novelty grew dim; my keen zest for pleasure began 
to pall, and the monotony of dissipation grew distasteful to me. The flowery 
opening of the world’s path had been bright and gay; but it was now no .longer 
new, and I began to inquire whither it would lead, I was hourly assaiJ^dby the 
importunities of-my noble suitors; but I was in no haste to abridge the triumphal 
reign of vanity. I was a stranger to Lhe only sentiment that could render mar¬ 
riage attractive to one situated as I was, and I consequently, regarded it as an 
event that would diminish my power and independence. I hud, too, considera¬ 
ble acuteness *, and I believed that many of my most ardent admjr.ers wouldhavo 
been less impassioned, had my dowry been less munificent. In this class I wa* 

secretly disposed to rank Lord E-, the handsomest and most assiduous.of 

the competitors for ray heart, band, and estates. I was quite indifferent to,bim ; 
and his pleadings gratified no bettei feeling than vanity. But my coldness seemed 
only to heighten his ardour, and he had the art of making the world believe that 
he ranked lngh in my regard. By his pertinacity, and the tyranny of etiquette, 

I found myself his almost constant partner m the dance, and he neglected no 
opportunity of exhibiting the deportment of a favoured lover. Reports were 
constantly circulated of our engagement and approaching union, yet, X did jnot 
dismiss him from my tiain; I cpnteuted myself with denying any positive -en¬ 
couragement to his pretensions, because, though I did not love him, his society 
pleased me as well as that of any one else ; and I sometimes thought that, should 
I marry, he deserved reward as much as another. True, there were some •young' 
and generous hearts among my suitors—some who might perhaps have loved m& 
disinterestedly, who were captivated by the charms of my gaiety,, youth, and 
fresh enjoyment ofhfe; but love cannot always excite love even m an unoccu¬ 
pied heart, and mine was alike indifferent to all—so that I was m danger of 
forming the most important decision of my life irom motives that ought not to 
influence the choice of a companion for an hour. But fate, or rather providence, 
had reserved a painful chastening for my perverted nature., Ereed as I was from 
the ties of kindred or affection, I had no friends through whom Heath might af¬ 
flict me. and pecuniary distress could not touch one so high in fortune’s favour. 
There was but one entrance through which moral suffering could pasp into my 
soul, and that entrance it soon tound Nothing seemed so unlikely as that I 
should ever nourish an unhappy affection, or Know the miserv of “loving, un¬ 
loved again ;” yet even such was the severe discipline destined to exalt and puri¬ 
fy my character. , 1 5 

I was m the habit of attending the parish church of the fashionable neighbour¬ 
hood m which I resided I went parriy from an idea that it was decorous to do 
so, hut ehtHiy from custom, and the same craving after crowded assemblies, 
which would have sent me to an auction or a rout. Neither to service or ser¬ 
mon did I ever lend the smallest attention Ifwasnot that I was an unbeliever. 
No, I neither believed nor doubted, for I never reflected on the matter at alh 
This infidelity oflevity is a thousandfold more demoralizing than the infidelity of 
misdirected study "Wherever thought is, there is also some goodness, some hope 
of access for truth ; but folly, the cold, the impassive, is well nigh irreclaimable. 
Our courtly preachers were cautious not lo disturb the slumbering consciences or 
their hearers, and the spirit of decorum, rather than that of piety, seemed to 
actuate them m the discharge of their functions. But a new preacher was sent 
to us. He was, indeed, a fervent and true apostle. When he first entered the 
pulpit, directly opposite to which mv pew was situated, 1 scarcely looked at him, 
but my ear was soon caught by the solemn harmonv of his voice and diction,' and 
I turned towards him my undivided attention Ah, Genius 1 then .first I' knfrvr 
t } )RC _-knevv thee in thy brightest form, labouring in thy holiest ministry, robed 
in beauty, and serving truth! It seemed as though my soul had started from a. 
deep, dead slumber, and was listening entranced to the language of its native hea¬ 
ven I experienced what the eastern monarch vainly sought—-a new pleasure : 
for the first time, I trembled and glowed under the magic sway of a great mind' 
—for the first tune, heard lofty thought flowing in music from the lips of him who. 
had embodted and conceived it. Never shall I forget that high and holy strain. 

It was a noble thing to see that youthful being stand before the mighty of the- 
land, their monitor and moral guide—thev, old in years and high in station, the 
rtilprs ami lawgivers of a great nation—he, devoid of worldly honours and unen¬ 
dowed, save by the energy of his virtuous‘soul and God-given genius. What 
moral power was his—what a blessed sphere of usefulness ! It was his to wile-, 
the Wvtnderer back, to virtue by the charms of his eloquent devoutness—to startle 
the thoughtless by the terrors and the glories of the life to come—to disturb with 
the awfvil forethought, of death the souls of men who were at peace in their pos¬ 
sessions, and lift to immortality the low desires of those who had their thoughts 
and treasures here. Nerved by a subhme sense of the sacredness of his mission, 
he did not spare to smile at sin, lest it should be found sitting in the high'place»; 
but his divinely gentle nature taught him that we “have all of us one human 
heart,” and that the unerring way to it lies.through the generous and tender feel¬ 
ings. Charity and entire affection for the whole human family, were the very 
essence of his moral beings and the saintly feivour of his philanthropy shed a cor 
responding, though far fainter glow into the bosoms of his hearers. It is not too 
much to say, that none ever listened to him without becoming, for the time at least, 
a nobler and more rational creature. And to exert weekly so sacred and benign 
a power as this, was it not to be a good and faithful server of humanity 1 For me, 
virtue and intellect were at once unveiled before me, and they did not pas9 un- 
homaged. I imbihed delightedly the grand and exalting sentiments of Christian 
morality : I had not y indeed, become at once religious, but, thanks to the “ natu¬ 
ral blessedness” and innocence of morning life, I wished to become so, and this. 
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'i«'much;forit i« “ the desireor wisdom that"bHngelh' (o the everlasting king- 
•dotn.” 1 1 

, s I left church, my imagination full of the young divine. I longed much to meet 
him in society, and find whether hie manners and conversation would dissolve 
-the spell wjhich his genius had cast upon me My wish was soon gratified, for 
his society was',much courted ; and never, among the pretenders to exclusive 
.grace and fashion, did I meet a person of such captivating demeanour and endear- 
ing modesty, of mental curiosity so charmingly veiled, as Stephen Trevpr. 
Long after our first acquaintance, I expressed my hearty admiration of him with 
the frankness natural to my disposition. I could perceive that rny doing so ar¬ 
rayed against him the envious jealousy of my admirers, and in especial of Lord 
E_—. They needed not to fear, so long as 1 could speak of him so unreserved¬ 

ly. ,Tt}e dignity of Trevor’s character inspired me with such profound awe, that 
I could never summon courage to offer him a single compliment; but rny bearing 
towards him was more courteous and respectful than it had ever been to any other 
man of his years. He, however, had litttle in common with the circle of which 
I formed a part; he was sometimes among, but never of us ; his selected friends 
and companions were of a different stamp, and my acquaintance with him was 
.•consequently limited to brief and occasional interchanges of conventional courte¬ 
sy. He knew little of me, but I had perused and re-perused his lovely charac¬ 
ter, and learned from the perusal how to solve the sage’s debated question of 
What is yirtue 1” , The Sabbath was now my day of rest, and peace, and joy. 

I looked forward to it with the rapture of a child who anticipates a holiday 
But it was not the Creator whom I thus joyed to worship; it was before his glo¬ 
rious creature that I, bent in almost prostrate idolatry. Yes, the flattered, adored, 
and haughty heiress—she who had trifled with human hearts as with the baubles 
•of an hour, was now pouring.out her first affections an unregarded tribute—was 
•won by him who alone had never wooed her favour—to whom her boasted beauty 
.and her boundless wealth were valueless as dust, and ashes, and in whose regard 
the lovvjies} and homeliest Christian maiden was of more esteem than she. Yes, 
imagination, passion, sensibility, long dormant, now awoke—to what a world of 
suffering! But if suffering, it was also life—life, whose sharpest pangs were 
worthy and ennobling. Why should I blush to own, and shrink from describing, 
the heavenliest ( feelmg of my nature 1 Why not glory that my spirit turned 
coldly avyay from,the frivolous and base, and bowed m-revereut homage at the 
shrine of worth, and wisdom, and holiness, and genius! Yes. it was through my 
admiration of these great qualities, that love won its impeded way into the faT 
recesses of, my soul. Blessed be nature, that gave me strong sympathies, able to 
^truggle’up through the L trammels of a false and feeble education ! Blessed be 
love—aye,.evep its very thorns—for by it I was first led into the sweet and quiet 
world of literature, and felt the infinitely growing joys of knowledge, and learned 
■to gaze delightedly upon the changing and immortal face of nature. 

, At first,I liad not thought Trevor beautiful. This I remember distinctly, or I 
could not now believe it; for, so soon as I had marked the mystic intelligence 
between the outward aspect and the inward heart, his face became to me even 
as the face of an angel. His so It dark hair flowed meekly away on either side a 
forehead where mental power and moral grandeur sat fitly enthroned; his eyes shone 
serenely lustrous with the soul’s own holy light; and 0 the warm benevolence of 
his bright smile! While he preached, the light from a richly stained oriel window 
streamed upon his figure, attimes shrouding him in such a haze of crimson or golden 
splendour, that he seemed a heaven-sent seraph circled by a visible glory. There 
'was no sorrowful or paining thought blended with the glad beginnings of my love 
Earth and sky seemed brighter than before, human faces wore happier smiles, 
•and all living things were girdled by my widening tenderness I sought out dear 
poesy, and learnt her sweet low hymns, and chaunted them softly to my own glad 
heart. I held high commune with the mighty of old, the men of renown, for 
what but genius can be the interpreter of passion! The world-weariness had 
passed away; I descried’from afar the transient abode of happiness, and Ire- 
signed myself to the current of, events, which I.hoped would drift me towards it. 

I knew not of the gulf that yawned between. There was not, perhaps, one of 
my acquaintance who would not have regarded as a debasement my alliance with 
a poor curate, such as Trevor, and I was as yet so far tainted with their false no¬ 
tions,' as to interpret his slowness in seeking my intimacy into the timidity of a 
humble adorer: Often, 1 as I caught his eye fixed steadily upon me, I translated 
it* pitying or reproving 6ilentnes$ into the language of admiration, to which I 
■was sq much’ better accustomed. I had not yet attained to true love’s perfect 
"humbleness. I knew not that Trevor’s unworldliness would reckon a virtue of 
more account than an estate in a wife’s dowry ; or that he would never think of 
•finding his life’s friend in such a giddy fluttering child of folly as I appeared to be, 
—as, but for my love of him, I would have been. But I was soon to know the 
passion’s “ piin'and power,” the wasting restlessness of doubt and fear. I soon 
-grew-peevish and “impatient-heartedas I marked tto many occasions of seek¬ 
ing my society,'which'he Jet pass unheeded, 1 grew weary, weary of crowded 
•assemblies, where I in vain watched for his face, and listened for his voice And 
when he did'come, and when he greeted me with his placid and gracious smile, 

I felt the sick chill of hopelessness steal over me, as I contrasted his mild indif¬ 
ference with the passionate worship of my own “ shut and silent heart ” Some¬ 
times! fancied that he was rapt too high in heavenly contemplation to dream of 
earthly love, His enthusiasm too, glowing as it was, was yet so holy, so calm ! 
But'is not enthusiasm ever 1 calm, and always holy 1 And does not true insight 
into the life of things convince us that the loftiest and purest intellects are ever 
twirf-bom with the warmest hearts, that tenderness and genius are seldom or 
never divorced! When I witnessed Trevor’s fervent piety, and heard his touch¬ 
ing eloquence, I felt that they both sprang from the pure depths of an affection¬ 
ate heart; 1 1 knew that he would love loftily, holily, and for ever ; but I feared, 
alas, alas! that I could never be the blessed object of his love I had found tho 

-only human being who could call forth the latent energies and affections of my 
<oul, but his eye was averted, I had no space in his thought. I knew the firm 
and steady character, on which my weak and turbulent nature could have cast 
itself-eo fondly for support, but it lmd no sympathy with mine. I saw the ha\cn 
in which ray heart would fain have “ set up its everlasting rest,” but it rejected 
me. • Sometimes the thought would arise that, could he know of my devotional 
attachment, he’would not fail to yield a rich return But could the raising of an 

eye-lash have gained his love, at the risk of revealing my own, the revealment 
would not'have been made. I would have rejected Ins regard if it sprang from 
•such a source. This is not pride, nor prejudice, nor education f it is the very 
soul and centre of a woman’s being I was conscious that my face was but too 
«pt to betray my thoughts, and I was terrified^est any one should detect my pre¬ 
ference for Trevor. Lord E- alone suspected it His jealous eyes were 

for everrivetted upon my countenance, and he alone read aright my wandering, 

• -vacant eye and changihg cheek. His shrewdness had long been aware of the 
impassioned temperament that lurked beneath my sportive manners, and he be¬ 
lieved me very capable of lavishing my fortune and affections upon one of Nature’s 
noblemen—-a prodigality which he was determined, if possible, to prevent. He 
•did not dare openly to slander the high character of Trevor, hut he had recourse 
to the sneers and “ petty brands which calumny do use,” in hopes of depre- 
•ciating him in my estimation. When he 6aw with what ineffable scorn I smiled 
upon such attempts, ho artfully insinuated that my partiality was known, and 
believed to be gently discouraged by Trevor himself, but at the same time pro¬ 
fessed his own disbelief of any thing so preposterous, and, in every way, sc 
•derogatory to me. This was entirely false, and I thought it so, but the bare ima¬ 
gination of such an indignity caused me to treat Trevor with a haughty coldness 
well calculated to convict me of impertinent caprice. These, however, were 
only the feelings that predominated when I was in society; they partook of its 
pettiness and turbulence ; but in solitude, and in the house of prayer, I felt my 
undeservings, and knew how immeasurably high Trevor ranked above me. One 
Sunday Trevor was absent from church, and his place was filled by a dull and 
•drowsy preacher. My imagination framed a thousand reasons for so unusual ar 
•absence. He might be removed to another charge, gone without a word of part¬ 
ing or preparation, or he might be ill and dying. My worst conjecture had 
scarcely erred. Pestilence had caught him in his merciful visits to the dwellings 
-of disease and want, and he lav in imminent danger of death. 0 what would 1 
«ot then have given for a right to tend him I Never, in his proud and happy 
days, did I so passionately wish to be his sister, his betrothed, his wife, or any 
thing that could be virtuously his. Had -I been empress of the world, I would 
have bartered my crown and sceptre, for the tearful and unquiet happiness ol 
watching hy his sick Couch. I envied even the hireling nurses who should 
smooth his pillow, and read bis asking eye, and guard his feverish slutnher, 
Poets have celebrated woman’s heroism in braving plague or pestilence for those 
^he loves, but it asks none ; to do so is but to use a dear and enviable privilege ; 
heroism and fortitude are for her who loves, yet dares not approach to share oi 
lessen the danger of the loved. Accustomed as I was to conceal my feelings, il 
•was yet a hard task to mask my anguish from eyes quickened by jealousy and 
-suspicion. I dared not-absent myself from the haunts of dissipation, lest it 
-ahould be said, that I cared more for the danger of a good man than the heartless 
idlers whose ridicule I dreaded. I rose from a pillow deluged with salt tears, 
•and bound my aching temples with red-rese wreaths. I danced, when I would 
lain have knelt to heaven in frantic suppheation for that precious life. I laughed 
•with my lips, when the natural language of my heart would have been moans, 
aorrpwfui- and many. Every day I, like any other slight acquaintance, sent a 
servant to make complimentary inquiries concerning Trevor’s health. One day, 
in answer to my message, my servant brought me intelligence that the crisis of 
the fever had arrived, and that bis fate would that night be decided. It was 
added too that the physicians feared the worst. That evening I found it impos¬ 
sible to continue the struggle between the careless seeming and the breaking 
heart. I shut myself into ray own apartment, and gave free course to sorrow. 
I fled to prayer, and, with incoherent and passionate beseechings, implored that 
the just man might live, even though 1 were never more to see him. I read 
^ver the church service; as I read, recalling every intonation of that vene¬ 


rated voice, now spent'in the ravings of delirium, perhaps soon to be hushed ir 
death ! I searched out the texts of Scripture on which he used to dwell, and 
while I pondered on the awful event which the night might bring forth, asudder 
impulse of superstition seised me. Iresolved to seek from the sacred book an omer 
of the morrow’s issue ; and, opening it at hazard, determined to regard the firs 
verse that should present itself as the oracle of destiny. The words that met mj 
eyes were appallingly appropriate, “ He pleased God and was beloved, and hvint 
among sinners he wns translated. He was taken away lest wickedness shoulc 
alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his souk Being made perfect in i 
short space, he fulfilled a long time.” These awful wolds smote me like the 
fiat of doom. A wild sad yearning to look even upon the vvalb that enclosed 
him seized me; and, with some difficulty, eluding the observation of my do¬ 
mestics, I walked towards Trevor's house unattended and unsheltered, through 
darkness and driving rain. Streets, over which I had been often borne in triumph 
and in joy, I now trod on foot, in tears, and alone, the pilgrim of grief and love, 

I reached Trevor's house, and stood on the threshold he had so often crossed on 
his angel errands of good-will to man, and which he might never more pass hut 
as a journeyer to the grave. 0 for one last look of his living, breathing form ! 
And there had been times and hours, now fled for' ever, when I might have 
touched his hand, and met his eye, and won his kindly smile, and I had swepi 
past him with haughty seeming and hypocritical coldness ! True, rny haughti¬ 
ness and coldness were nothing to him, then, or now, hut they were much to my 
remorseful memory. Convulsive throbbmgs shook my frame, and I had raised 
the knocker in the purpose of inquiring whether he still lived, when the evei- 
hauntmg fear of detection restrained me I passed to the other side, from which 
I could see the closely curtained windows of the patient’s chamber, and could 
discern, by the faint light within, the gliding forms of hi6 attendants Long 1 
paced the dark and silent street, gazing upon the walls that held all that I prized 
on earth—pouring out my heart like water unto one who, in leaving the woild, 
would cast back no regretful thought on me—one, on whom the ponderous tomb 
might shortly close, and shut me out into the void and dreary world, with my 
unregarded love, and my unpitied weeping. 

But morning brought unhoped joy : Trevor lived, would live—my prayer had 
ascended! 

After lus recovery he visited all his acquaintance, and me among the rest. I 
now met him for the first time freed from the prying observation of others, and 
this, together with the joy of seeing him after so painful an absence, imparted 
a cordiality to my manner, which seemed to fill him with a pleased surprise. 
But much as I desired to please him, I found it impossible to make any effort 
towards doing so; my powers of conversation were utterly paralyzed; and, 
though he stayed a considerable time, I feared that he must think me a most 
vapid and unintelligent being. Hitherto I had not seen Trevor pay marked at¬ 
tention to any woman, but one evening he came to a concert, accompanied by a 
matron and a young lady, both strangers to me, the latter a fair and interesting, 
but not strikingly beautiful girl. Trevor and she seemed to be on intimate and 
even affectionate terms I learned her name. It was not his. She was not 
his sister. I began to know the tortures of jealousy Next evening I was at a 
ball. Trevor was not there. We were dancing the quadrille of La Pastorcllc, 
and I was standing alone, (at that part where the lady's own and opposite 
partners advance to meet her,) when I heard a lady near me say to another, So, 

Mr. Trevor and Miss-are to lie married immediately.” This knell of my 

happiness rung out amid the sounds of music and laughter. The dancers oppo¬ 
site, struck with the blenched and spectral hue of my complexion, cried out at 
once, “ What is the matter 7 Miss Howard, you are ill;” but with a strong, 
proud effort, I replied, that I was perfectly well, danced through my part, and 

then stood beside Lord E-, who was as usual my partner. The ladies were 

still engaged in the same conversation. “ He goes into Devonshire next week, 
for change of air after his long illness. He is to remain some time on a visit 
at her father’s house. I understand it is a long engagement.” 

Lord E-heard these words, and guessed at once the cause of my sudden 

pallor. I saw that he did, and resolved to defy his penetration. Never had I 
been so wildly gay, never excited so much admiration as on that miserable eve- 
mng. The recklessness of despair bewildered me. and in a sort of mad con¬ 
spiracy with fate against my own happiness, I gave my irrevocable promise to be 

the wife of Lord E-. A double bar was thus placed between me and the 

most perfect of God’s creatures. He had selected one (doubtless worthy of 
him) with whom to tread virtue's “ ways of pleasantness, and paths of peace,” 
while I, linked m a dull bond with one whom I nor loved nor hated, must 
pursue the weary round of an existence without aim, or duty, or affection. I 
was but nineteen, and happiness was over—hope, the life of life, was dead ; 
and the future, imagination’s wide domain, nothing but one dim and desolate 
expanse 

Lord E- made the most ostentatious preparations for our approaching 

union, which he took care should be publicly known, so that I was congratulated 
upon it by my acquaintance, and among thereat by Trevor himself But the 

more I reflected, the more I loathed the thought of marrying Lord E-. He 

could not be blind to ray reluctance ; but his avarice and vanity were both 
interested in the fulfilment of my promise. To a man who had desired my love, 
my unwillingness to fulfil the contract would have been a sufficient cause for 

dissolving it; but Lord E-had wooed my wealth, and I had promised it 

to him—how then could I retract 1 Gladly, indeed, would I have given half 
my fortune m ransom of my rash pledge, hut such a barter was impossible, and 
I saw no means of escaping the toils which my own folly had woven around me. 

One day, while I was revolving these bitter thoughts, and awaiting the inflic¬ 
tion of a visit from Lord E-, a letter, in a strange hand, was delivered to me. 

It ran thus: 

“ My dear Augusta,—Did you ever hear of a wild youth, your brother, who 
was supposed to have been lost at sea, when you were a baby 1 I am that 
brother; I fear I dare no longer say, that youth. I have passed through as many 
adventures as would rig out ten modern novels, but which would be out of place 
m this little brotherly epistle. At last, however, I was seized with a strange fit 
of home sickness, and coming to England to recover, I find my pretty little sister 
a wit, a beauty, and heiress of my heritage. I understand, and you are doubt¬ 
less also aware, that my father never gave up all hope of my return, and that 
by his will I am entitled to all his property, except a paltry portion of ten thousand 
pounds for you. But I have seen you, my dear little girl, and like you vastlv, so 
that you may be sure that,I shall not limit vour portion as my father did. I 
candidly confess that I doubt whether I may be able legally to prove my title, 
though my old nurse, who lives with you, and with whom I have had an interview, 
recognised me easily I shall visit you, however, and I am sure when you com¬ 
pare me with my father’s portrait you will acknowledged me to be your loving 
brother. *• Henry Howard ” 

I was well aware of the clause in my father’s will to which the writer alluded; 
but it had always seemed to me, and to my guardians, a mere dead letter 
Some time before I might have grieved at the prospect of losing mv wealth ; 

now it filled me with joy, as affording a hope of release from Lord E-I 

flew to nurse, and found her ready to swear to the stranger’s identity with the 
lost Henry Howard. I seized my pen joyfully, and addressed to him a few hasty 
lines 

“My dear Brother—If you be indeed my brother—you shall only need to 
prove your title to my own heart. My sense of justice, and not the mandate oi 
the law, shall restore your inheritance to you. As to my portion, I shall accept 
of nothing but that which is legally mine, until I know whether I shall require it, 
or whether I can love you well enough to be your debtor ” 

I had scarcely despatched this billet, when Lord E-was announced 1 

received him with unwonted gaiety, for I was charmed to he the first from whom 
he should hear of my altered circumstances. I longed to take his sordid spirit 
by surprise, and break triumphantly and at once from his abhoired thraldom 
Ho was delighted with my unusual affability, and was more than ever prodigal 
of his “ Adorable Augustas,” &c.—more than ever ardent in his vows of un¬ 
changeable love. I maliciously drew him on, asking with a soft Lydia-Languisli 
air, whether he could still love me, should any mischance deprive me of my for¬ 
tune 1 0 what a question ! He could imagine no happier lot than to live will; 
me in a cottage upon dry bread, and love, sighs and roses. I professed my satis¬ 
faction, and, congratulating him on such a brilliant opportunity of proving ku 
disinterestedness, related what had occurred. --To me it was most amusing tc 
witness, first, his incredulity, then his blank dismay, and lastly, his languid pro¬ 
fessions of constancy, ludicrously mingled with stammering complaints of hn 
own embarrassed circumstances, which would prevent his obeying the dictates 
of affection by urging his immediate union. A short postponement would now 
be necessary, &c. &c At last, raising his looks to miue, he met my mocking 
and derisive smile, and saw the joy that danced in my eyes. He thereupon 
thought proper to discover that I had never loved him, and found it convenient 
to be mightily indignant thereat. I nodded assent to his sapient conjecture, and 
drawing my harp toward* me, sang with mock pathos the first line of 41 For the 
lack of gold he’s left me 0 !” Though a release from our engagement was now 
desirable to him, he was deeply mortified at the manner of it; and making me a 
sulky bow, he departed, while I trilled forth in merrier measure, 

0! ladies beware of a false young knight, 

Who loves and who rides away. 

So ended Lord E-’s everlasting constancy. 

My brother’s return, and Lord E-’s consequent desertion, were soon known 

to the world; and a dangerous illness with which I was at this time seized, was 
generally ascribed to these causes But far other were my thoughts. I looked 
back with thankfulness on my deliverance from the danger of marrying a man 

so worthless as Lord E-had proved; and, though the means of beneficence 

and enjoyment were diminished, I looked forward to a more happy and useful life 
than I had hitherto led. I had, too, proud resolves of vanquishing my predilec¬ 
tion for Trevor; bat a passion based opon virtu* is so indestructible, and the 


youthful heart clings with such a fond tenacity even to its defeated hopes, that I 
could not forego tho desire of earning at least his society and friendship. I 
could not conceal from myself that his passionless esteem would be dearer to. 
me than the undivided homage of a hundred hearts. He had been in Devon¬ 
shire during my illness, but returned before I had recovered. My supposed mis¬ 
fortunes were a sufficient passport to his kindness; and he who had been reserved 
and distant in the days of my prosperity, was all assiduity in the season of sick¬ 
ness and reverse of fortune. Every day during my convalescence he made me 
a long visit, and every day augmented my delight in his society and 1 unrivalled 
conversation. His visits were those of a Christian pastor, and in that paternal 
character, he one day expressed his approbation of the cheerful fortitude with 
which I had sustained such trying misfortunes I could not bear that he should 

think I ever loved Lord E-, (fori saw that it was to him he chiefly alluded,) 

and I impetuously protested that I had ever been indifferent to him, and considered 
my release a blessing. This avowal seemed to establish a more intimate friend¬ 
ship and confidence between us, in the course of which I learned that it was 
Trevor’s brother, (a Devonshire country gentleman,) and not himself, who was 
engaged to Miss-, the lady whom 1 had seem with him at the concert. 

Trevor’s visits, which had commenced in compassionate kindness towards me, 
were now continued for his own gratification; and before one brief and happy 
month had passed away, I had won the first love of his warm and holy heart, 
and knew mjself his chosen one, his companion through time and through eter¬ 
nity. The long-sought was found—the long-loved was my lover! In describing 
the origin and progress of his regard. Trevor admitted that lus former inten¬ 
tional avoidance of my society was the result of a prepossession which he feared 

to indulge, partly from a belief in the report of my engagement to Lord E-, 

but chiefly from an opinion that my education and habits must have rendered my 
character uncongenial to Ins. I too had my confidings to make; but though I 
shed blissful tears on the bosom of my dear confessor, when owning my past 
errors and frivolity, I did not acknowledge that my affection had preceded his 
own, and I was many months his wedded wife before he learnt to guess how long 
and hopelessly he had been beloved. 

How little do we know of each other’s joys or sorrows! When, on the first 
Sunday after my recovery, I sat in my accustomed place in church, there was not 
perhaps one of my acquaintance who did not consider me an object of compas¬ 
sion They did not know the bright reversal of my doom ; they could not be¬ 
lieve that I was the happiest creature who trod the earth, nor imagine the over- 
swelling tenderness with which I listened to the eloquent preacher, and turned 
from him to look upon my wan and wasted hand, where sparkled the ring of our 
betrotlnnent, as if to assure my throbbing heart that happiness so perfect was 
not a dream 

Since then years have passed, many and full of blessings. The inheritance 
whose timely loss gained me my precious husband, baa reverted to our duteous 
children, who know how to use it better than did their mother in her days of 
thoughtlessness and pride. They exemphfy the good parent’s blessed power to 
make his children virtuous as himself, and when I see them, in turn, exerting a 
similar power, and remember that all that they or I possess of goodness, wc owe 
to the influence of one true Christian, I am filled with a sublime sense of the 
value and exalted dignity of virtue. 

My Stephen’s hairs are white, but his heart has known no chill. He loves, 
fondly as ever, the faded face that now, as m its day of bloom, stilt turns to him 
for guidance or approval, and I—eternity could not wear out my love for 

him [ 
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HEREDITARY HONORS—A TAI.E OF LOVE AND 
MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER IT.—THE MEETING. 

** Ai it fell itpoo a dai'.” 

Tnere a a certain coantry, not very far distanUrom oor o\m: in acer- 
tain ainall town close to the metropolis of this country, there once lived 
* i**!* 1 - 1 ' 1®°?^ lady, of the name of Laura. She was the daugter and 
sole heiress of an honest gentleman—an attoraev-et-law—and was par- 
Ucnlarly addicted to novels and falling in love. One dny she was vralfc- 
, tvoods, in a pensive manner, observing bow affectionate the 
mile birds were to each other, and thinking what a blessing it was to 
have an agreeable lover—when, leaning against an elm tree, die per¬ 
ceived a young man. habited in a most handsome dress, that seemed a 
little too lane for him. and of tbat,pecnliar complexion—half while, half 
yeUow-whieh c “ 5lotn has dedicated to romance, lie wore bis long, 
dark locks sweeping over his forehead—and fixing his eves intenll v on 
the ground, he muttered thus to himself— ' 

“ Singular -destiny!—fearful thought! Shall I resist it ?—shall I fly?; 


No! that Here unworthy of the nine I bear! For four hundred 
years my forefathers Jtave enjoyed their honour*—noLa break in tiicir 
lineage—shall 1 be the first t o.£okett tbi* hereditary distinction f Away 
the thought!" . - 

The young gentleman walked haughtily from the tree, and just 
fore him be-saw 31ias Laura. fixing her Oelieh 1 e d eye* upon bis coun¬ 
tenance. and pleasing herself with the thought that she*saw before her 
an Earl Marshal, or a grand Falconer at the. least. The young 
gentleman stood still, so also did the young lady—the young gentle' 
man stared, the young lady sighed. “ Fair creature!" qoo& the 
youth, throwing out his arm. but in somewhat a violent and abrupt man¬ 
ner, as if rather striking a blow than attempting a courteous gesture. 

Full of the becoming terrorofa damsel of Romance, Laura drew her¬ 
self up. and uttered a little scream. “ 

‘ *' What V* saidthe vontb, mournfully, “do you, too, fear me ?” 

.Laura was affected'slmost to tears—the youth took her band. "f. 

I shall not pursue this interview farther—the young people were in 
love at firrt sight—a curious event, that has happened to all of us in our 
day, but which we. never believe happens to other people. What man 
allows another man to. have bad any bonnes foritmes? Yet, when we see 
how the saloons of“the theatres are filled by what mnstooce have been 
bonnes fortunes, the honour must' be confessed to be of rather a vulgar 
description I But what am I doing? Not implying n word against the 
virtue of Miss Laura. No, the .attachment between her and the un¬ 
known was of the most Platonic description. “They met again and 
oft and oh, how devotedly Laura loved the young cavalier! She was 
passionately fond of Rankit seldom happens in -the novels liked by 
young ladies that-a lover is permitted to h^of-Iess rank~lban a peers 
son—smaller people are only brought in to be laughed at—odd charac¬ 
ters—white-stockinged quidnuncs—fathers who arc to be cheated—bro¬ 
thers to be insultedr'in -short, the great majority of human creatures are 
Russell-squared intoa becoming degree of ludicrous insignificance. Ac¬ 
cordingly, to Miss Laura, a lover'mujrt necessarily be nothing of a CaJi- 
cot—and she'reflected' with "indescribable rupture- onrtbe certainty of 
having a gallant whose forefathers bad enjoyed something four hundred 
years in the family! But what was that something? She was curious 
—she interrogated her lover as to bis name and rank. He changed co¬ 
lour—he bit bislip—he thrust both hands into his breech es-pockets. 44 I 
cannot tell you what I ami” said he: 41 No! charming Laura, forgive 
me—one day you will know all.”. 

' “ Can he be the King’s eldest son?” said Laura to herself. After all, 
this mystery .was very delightful.' She introduced the young gentleman 
to her father. 

41 Ah!” quoth the former, squeezing the Attorney’s hand, 44 your fami¬ 
ly have been good friends to mine.” 

*' How*!” cried the Attorney—“Are we then acquainted! May I 
crave yoor name. Sir?” 

The lover looked confused—he mumbled out some excuse—just at 
present, he had reasons for wishing it concealed. Our unknown bad a 
long military* nose—he looked like a man who might have shot another 
in a duel. 

44 Aha!” said the Attorney winking; and loweringhts voice—“I smell 
you. Sir—you have killed your man—eh !” 

“Ha!” cried stranger; and slapping his forehead wildly, he rush¬ 
ed out of the room. 

CHAPTER HE—THE LAWYER MATCHED. 

It was now clear:—the stranger bad evidently been a brave transgres¬ 
sor of the law; perhaps an assassin, certainly a victorious single com* 
hater. Thiagedoubjed in Laura’s bosom the interest she had conceived 
for him. There is nothing renders a young lady more ardent in her at¬ 
tachment than the supposition that herloverbas committed some enor¬ 
mous crime. Her falber thought he might make a good thing out of bis 
new acquaintance. He resolved to find out if he was rich—if rich, he 
could many him to his daughter; if poor, he might as well inform 
against him. and get the reward. An attorney is a bow%—a crooked 
thing with two strings to it. It was in the wood that the lawyer met the 
stranger. The stranger was examining a tree, 44 Strong, strong,” mut¬ 
tered be; “yes. it is worth buying.” 

44 Are you a judge of trees, Sir?” quoth the attorney. 

“ Hum—yes. of a peculiar sort of tree.” 

“ Have you much timber of your own ?” 

“A great deal.” replied the stranger coolly. 

44 Of the b*-st kind?” 

44 It is generally used for scaffolding.” 

44 Oh, good deal!” The lawyer paused. “You cannot,” said he 
archly, “you cannot conceal yourself; your rank is sufficiently ap- 

Good HeavensT 


CHAP. VI.—THE DEPARTURE. 

“ Good heavens! how strange,” said the lawyer, as he dismissed the 
landlord of the little inn. 44 1 am very much obliged to you—only think 
~I was just goiog to marry my daughter to a gentleman who bad been 
banged V 

- Laura borstinlo tears. “What if he should be a Vampire!” said she: 
“Itis v«y*©dd that a man should live twelve months after banging.” 

• Meanwhile the stranger descen ded the stairs to bis parlour : a group of 
idlers in the passage gave hastily way on both sides. Nay, the house¬ 
maid, whom he was about, as usual, to chuck under the chin, uttered a. 
loud shriek and fell into a swoon. 

44 The Devil!” said the stranger, glancing suspiciously round; “am I 
known then V* 

44 Known! yes, you are known! 4 ' cried the boots. “The Marquess 
de Tete Perdu.” 

“ Sucresaid the stranger, flinging into the parlour in a violent 
rage. He locked the door. He walked up and down with uneven 


strides. “Curse on these painful distinctions—these hereditary cus¬ 
toms!” cried he vehemently; “they are the poison of my existence. I 


shall lose Laura: I shall lose her fortune; I am discovered. No, not 
yet; I will fly to her, before the boots spreads the intelligence. I will 
force her to go off with me—go off!—botv many people have I forced to 
go off before!” 

To avoid the people in the passage, the stranger dropped from the 
window. He hastened to the lawyer’s house—he found Miss Laura in 
the pyden—she was crying violently, and .bad forgotten her pocket* 
bandkcrcbief;-!he stranger offered’her his own.. Her eyes fell on a 
Marquess’s coronet, worked in the corner,, with the initials “ T. P-” . 

“Ah! it is too true, then,” said she, sobbing: 44 the—the Marquess de 
Tcte Perdu—” Here her voice was choked by her emotion. 

“ Damnation 1 what—what of him?” 

With great difficulty Laura sobbed out the word 44 H—a—ng—e—d !** 

“It is all up with me!” said the stranger, with a terrible grimace, and 
he disappeared. - - - - 

“Oh! be is certainly a Vampire,” wept the unfortunate Laera; “at 
all events, after having been hanged for twelve months, he cannot be 
worth much as a husband!”. 


CHAPTER VH.—THE PHILOSOPHER. 


“ Yes, my daughter says she heard you boasting of your hereditaiy 
distinctions—four hundred years it has existed in-yourfamily.” 

“It has indeed!” - 


And does the property—the cash part of the business go with it?” 

44 Yes! the Government provide for us.” 

44 Oh, a pension—hereditary too ?” 

44 You say it.” 

44 Ah, ’tis the way with your grent families,” said the lawyer to him¬ 
self, “ always quartered on the public.” ^ 

44 What’s that ho mutters about quartered!” inly exclaimed the stran¬ 
ger with emotion. 

“It is from oor taxes that their support is drawn,” continued the 
lawyer. 

44 Drawn, Sir!” cried the stranger aloud. 

44 And if it be not the best way of living, hang wc!” concluded the 
lawyer. 

faltered the stranger, clasping his bands: 44 horrible supposi¬ 


tion 


CHAPTER IV.—ENLIGHTENED SENTIMENTS- 

44 You will really many roe then, beautiful Laura,” said the stranger 
kneeling on his pocket-ban kerchief. 

Laura blushed. “You are so—so bewitching—and—and you will al¬ 
ways love me—and you will tell me who you are.” 

“After our marriage, yes,”—said the stranger somewhat discom¬ 
posed. 

“ No! now—now,”—cried Laura coaxingly. 

He was silent. 

“ Come I will get it out of you. You are an eldest son.” 

“Indeed I am,” sighed the stranger. 

“Y’ou have an hereditary title?” 

“Alas! yes!” 

“It descends to you?” 

“ It does*—” 

44 You liave a — a — t he means to support it?” 

44 Assuredly.” 

“ Convince me of that.” said the lawyer, who bad been listening un¬ 
observed, 44 and my daughter is yours—let you have killed vour man a 
hundred times over!” “ 

“ Wonderful liberality t* cried the stranger, enthusiastically, and 
throwing himself at the lawyer’s feet. 


It was a melancholy dreary day, and about an hour after the above 
interview, it began to rain cats and dogs. The mysterious stranger was 
wttlkingon the high roaa that led from the country town; he hoped to 
catch one of the public vehicles that passed that way towards the capi¬ 
tal. He buttoned up the fatal coat, and took particular care of the silk 
skirts. 44 In vain,” said he bitterly, “ is all this finery;. In vain have I at¬ 
tempted to redeem ray lot. Tate pursues roe everywhere. Damn it! 
the silk will be all spotted; I may not .get another such coat soon ; sel¬ 
dom that a man of simitar rank,*’ here the rain set full in his teeth and 
drowned the rest of his soliloquy. He began to look round for a shel¬ 
ter, when suddenly he beheld a pretty little inn, standing by the road 
side; he quickened his pace, and was presently in the traveller’s room 
dryingTiimsclf by the fire. There was a bald gentleman, past his grand, 
climacteric, silting at a little table by the window, and reading “Glu- 
mer.borcliiusisiculoruin on the propriety of living in a parallelogram, 
and moving only in a right angle.” Absorbed In his own griefs, the 
stranger did not notice bis companion—be continued to dryhls shirt 
sleeves, and mutter to himself. “Ab!”-said he, “no love for me; 
never shall 1 marry some sweet, amiable, rich young lady? the social 
distinctions confine me to myself. Odious law of primogeniture! hate¬ 
ful privileges of hereditary descent!” 

The bald gentleman, who was a great philosopher, and had himself 
written a large book in which be had clearly proved that “ Man was not 
a .Monkey,” started up in delight at these expressions—“ Sir,” said he, 
warmly, holding out his hand to the stranger, 44 your sentiments do 
credit to your understanding—you are one of the enlightened few whose 
opinions precede the age. Hereditary distinctions! they are, indeed, 
one of the curses of civilization.” 

“Y’ou speak truly, venerable Sir,” said the stranger sighing. 

44 Doubtless,” continued the sage, “you are some younger son deprived 
of your just rights bv the absurd monopoly of an elder brother.” 

“No, I am myself the elder son; I myself exercise, and therefore de¬ 
plore. that monopoly.” - 

“Noble young man ’—what generosity!—see what it is to fife wise !” 
said the philosopher; 44 knowledge will not even allow us to be selfish.” 

The stranger kindled into enthusiasm, and into eloquence. 4 * What.” 
saiA^rew 44 what is so iniquitous as these pre-ordinations of our.fate against 
oorWlH We^ire bon* to a ©octal n tine—ne are accomplished to that 
line—our duty is confined to a certain routine of execution—we are 
rammed up Hkeoiyls iu a small conventual circle of gloom—we are paid 
sufficient for what we perform—we have, therefore, no incentive to our 
enterprise and ambition—the greater part Qfj&pr life is a blank tons. If 
we stir abroad into more wide and commdtPnntercourse with mankind, 
we are perpetually reminded that a stamp is upon us—we cannot con¬ 
sult our inclinations—we must not marry as we please—we can never 
escape from ourselves—” 

44 And,” pursued the philosopher, who liked to talk himself as well 
as to listen; 44 and while so unpleasant to yourself are these dangerous 
and hateful heredilnrv distinctions, what mischiefs do they not produce 
to your fellow creatures!—condemned to poverty, they are condemned 
to the consequences of poverty:—ignorance and sin—they offend, and 
you hang them !” 

“ Hang—them!—Ab !” the benevolent stranger covered bis face with 
his hands. 

44 What philanthropic tenderness!” said the philosopher: 44 Pardon 
me. Sir. I must introduce myself: you may have heard of me ; I am tb^ 
author Slattcrenobigioso ;*you, so enlightened, are probably an author 
tJjourself: perhaps you have turned your attention to Morals, and are ac¬ 
quainted with the true nature of crime.” 

“Ay,” groaned the stranger, “lam acquainted with its end.” 

“Or perhaps biography, the great teacherof practical truths.made you 
first learn to think. For my part I amuse myself even now by taking the 
lives of some of the most remarkable of my cotemporaries.” 

“Indeed!” said the stranger with inexpressible dignity, and then 
putting on his hat with an air, he stalked ont of the room, saying over 
his left shoulder, in a voice of conscious pride—“ And I, Sir, have done 
the same!” 


CHAPTER Vm.—THE JEALOUSY’. 


44 Ah, miss!” raid the tailor, as lie passed through the country town 
on a high trotting horse, and met the unfortunate Laura walking home¬ 
wards with 44 The Sorrows of Werler” in her band: “ Ab! so the spark 
has carried himself off. How could you be so taken in ? What! marry 


CHAPTER V.—CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

The stranger wore a splendid suit of clothes. The mystery about him 
attracted the admiration and marvel of the people at"the Tittle inn at 
which he had taken up bis lodging. They were talking about him in 
the kitchen ooe morning when the boots was brushing his coat. A tai¬ 
lor from the capita) who was travelling «o his countiy seat, came into 
the kitchen to ask why his breakfast was not ready. 

44 It is a beautiful coat!” cried the boots, holding it up., 

“ What a cut!” cried the chambermaid. 

44 It is lined with white silk,” said the scullion, and she placed her 
thumb on the skirts. 

“Ha!” said the tailor.—“what do I see! it u the coat of the 3Iar- 
quess de Tele Perdu z I made it myself.” 

“ It is out—it is out!” cried the waiter. “The gentleman is a Mar¬ 
quess. Gemini, how pleased Miss Laura will be!” 

What’s that. Sir? so the strange gentleman is reallv the Marquess 
de T£te Perdu!” asked the landlady. 4 * John, take the fresh eggs to his 
Lordship.” 

“ Impossible!” said the tailor, who had fixed on the fresh eggs for him¬ 
self. “Impossible!” and while he laid his hands on the egg-stand, he 
lifted bis eyes to heaven. 44 Impossible! the Marquess has been haneed 
this twelvemonth!” 


“I know what you would Jsay,” interrupted Laura haughtily, 44 and I 
beg you will be silent. Y’ou knew him, then.” ~ 

“Ay, by sight: I have seen him on trying occasions, sore enough. 
But you will meet him no more, I guess: be is wanted in town to-morrow 
morning.” 

44 Gracious Heaven! for what?” said Laura, thinking the Marquess 
de Tete Perdu was again apprehended for not having been banged 
sufficiently. 

“ Why—be prepared—Miss, be is going to tie the noose.” 

44 Wretch! perfidious wretch!” shrieked Laura,as her fearnowchang¬ 
ed into jealousv; *“ do you mean that he is goiuetp lead another to the 
altar?” .* IS# 

44 Exactly, Miss!” saidthe tailor, and off went ins high trotting horse. 

CHAPTER EC.—THE DENOUEMENT. 


44 Poor cousin Jack!” said the Lawyer, as he was eafinghis breakfast; 
44 he has been playing, very naughty pranks, to be sure; but be is our 
cousin, nevertheless- VWe should pay him all possible respect. Come, 
girl, get on vour bonneflt yon may as well come with me; it will divert 
your mind.” 

44 La! papa; bat. to be sore, there will be a great crowd. It is a most 
affecting sight; and, nfterall, I think a drive may do me good.” 

44 That’s right, girl,” said the father; and they were soon on the road, 
to the capital. They arrived at an open space, but filled with spectators; 
they beheld a platform, raised above the heads of the people; Laura 
grew very faint with anxiety and heat. She heard the spectators talking 
to each o"ther. 44 They say,” observed one, “ that it is with great diffi* 
cultv he was persuaded to the calling—it has been four hundred years in 
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the family—he took himself any, but came back "when he beard the 
fees were augmented—you know that he get* all the clothes/* 

"There’s poor cousin Jack/* quoth the Attorney; how pale he hV* 

‘ Laura looked. To the side of cousin Jack, who was about to be banged 
moved a well-known figure. 

** The Marquess dc Tele Perdu!* cried the Lawyer aghast! 

"My lover! my lover!” screamed Laura. 

"My eye! that’s the Hereditary Hangman!” said a bystander with 
open mouth. 

" Hereditary Hangman *” said an English Lord, who washy chance an 
attendant at the spectacle. ir Hercditajy Hangman!—what a burlesque 
on the Peerage!” 

Is It a burlesque truly, or is the one about as wise as the other? 

Mmo. 
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THE CHAPERON, 

OR THE ART OF “ BRINGING OUT.” 

A young woman, at her entrance upon the world, . may have . all 
the virtues under the sun, yet, like that sun they will.be invisible 
to all London, if veiled from the public eye by the impenetrable 
fog of a stupid chaperon. She may dance like a Terpsichore in vain, 
if her chaperon knows not how to get her a partner. She may sing- 
like a syren, if the chaperon knows not how to call out her talent with 
effect. She may have the form of a Pauline Bonaparte, and remaiu 
undistinguisheA-wthe croud, if her chaperon'lets heir dress like a 
aowuy ; ana sna may come ot tne gentlest diooo, ana oe exciuuen 
from good company, if her .lustre is clouded by the vulgarity of this 
all-important mistress of the ceremonies. If, indeed, a girl be rich, 
riches may excuse a good deal—even a frump of a dowager for a 
chaperon : but then if that dowager understands not her business, or 
neglects what belongs to her calling, the heiress will as little fetch het 
value in the market as an old picture in the hands of a modest auc¬ 
tioneer. 

A perfect chaperon is a character comprising so many qualifies^ 
tions, that unless nature and fortune combine to give the world assu¬ 
rance of the thing, it is ninety-nine times in the hundred un role man¬ 
que. The happiest disposition may be rendered worthless, by want 
of sufficient influence in the beaumonde; and all the advantages ot 
rank, wealth, and fashion may be thrown away upon an idiot, or a 
poco-curanle. To be an efficient chaperon requires varied know¬ 
ledge, quick perceptions, great presence of mind, perseverance, 
promptitude, and a perfect abnegation of self. A chaperon should be 
a little Machiavelli in her way ; artful to plot herself, and clever a; 
unravelling the plots of “ fearful adversaries." She must understand 
all the different modes of setting matrimonial traps for “good men 
and she must be vigilant to avoid the traps of men who are.nol good. 
Her place in society must be decided, and her fashion undisputed.— 
She must not owe her enlre at Almack’s to favour and intrigue ; still 

less must she be excluded, like the Duchess of N-. for irredeem 

able mauvais Ion. Being in the world, she must know all who move in 
it: she must have a nose for an heir at his most distant approach; and 
nerve to cut a younger brother, or a marching ensign, under the most 
unpropitious circumstances. In dress she should be a deeper connois¬ 
seur than a Victorine or an Herbot; and she must know how to com¬ 
bine to a nicety the maximum adaptation to personal peculiarities, with 
the minimum departure from the penalties of fashion. In ethics, she 
must be a second Aristotle; fully alive to thejatrocity of cheese, and 
sensitively abhorrent of the vice of malt drink. She must be ably 
to direct her charge in the minutest particulars of established eti¬ 
quette. She must know how many grapes a lady should eat at the 
horticultural breakfast; and at what precise moment it is safe to en¬ 
ter an opera-box. Never should she suffer the female committed to 
her care to be entrapped into cordiality, even with a first cousin: nor 
allow her to indulge in the impropriety of refusing a glass of wine, 
when properly solicited. 1 Above all things, however, she must 
know how to regulate her own conduct, and to hit the precise line 
which separates the doing ample justice to her charge, from that., ob¬ 
vious and indelicate pushing forward of beauties and pretensions, 
which at once marks her own roture, and sets all w ell-disposed beaux 
upon iheirselfdefencei Forewarned is fore-armed ; and nothing so 
effectually spoils a game, as too obviously to play the whole of it.— 
The neglect of this golden rule is the besetting sin ol underbred 
chaperons, especially with such ns have passed their lives in a 
garrison-town, who are npt at every turn to exclaim to “ rom ot 
ours," or “ Will of yours,’ - “ I can’t think what you men are about!” 
or. “ It’s a great shame you don’t take to youfjelf a wife !” or, 
“ Look at that lovely creature, with her two thousand pounds, 
dying for a husband!” while the poor girl is ready to smtf-itato the 
earth with confusion; and the said Tom or Will sifters, and takes 
snuff - , and drawls out “Tenth arn’t connubial.” This is.showing 
your cards to the whole table, and wondering that you .don’t make 
the odd trick. Less common is the opposite fault of indifference 

* It is a great pity this custom is goings out. The drinking wine 
with a lady was a marvelous help to bashful bachelors. 
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to the matrimonial interests of the chaperonec, of awkwardly letting others. If her pupil sings well, the chaperon’s object is to obtain for 
shp go™d opportuniUes, and losing a fish tor want of giving him suffi- berthe monopoly oLthe p.ano-torte, though she reduce Pasta her- 

311 1* h uuu i J . ' . 0 i t t __otn Hm. oolT If mn aKokita ponnfii emtr sh** mil r nnf oMuinlp to 



chaperon ' 
otvn. 

tial to the functions of a chaperu... ..a-- ... , , . . r , ... 

cares to make herself agreeable, is ever an overmatch for the chits as to have her charge remain long on hand; and it, after a winter or 

of girls, and infallibly throw, them into the back ground: hrst, be- two, nothing is done, it remains only to change the scene. A large 

coiully, because it is ot a treer economy on such occasions is therefore most profitable. It is a ht 

pailis to interest her opportunity for launching aii elegant carriage; tor taking an elegant 


cause she has more conversation; secondly, 
description; thirdly, because she takes more 

...... . K,... ilioim il In 11P #‘\T 
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man; fourthly, litjcsuisu there ib more to be expected from her; anu villa ; lor 

..... ..I-.. *. - l.pf tl.:. 
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ularly elegant parties; and, in short, fordoing 

..-- 


lastly and to conclude," because she is a safer speculation. Let every thing in the most elegant way.' The only nicely in the case is, 
such a chaperon’s intentions be as pure as friendship can desire, hu- to provide that a bankruptcy does not preeedej.be wedding-day. 



the sofa. For similar reasons your wit makes but an indifferent elm- provided you can keep your man out of the clutches ot foreign 
peron. She invites the men to admire her protegee, but she retains countesses of forty, 'and preserve them from the temptations of les 
them to admire herself. Madame llecamier, beautiful as she was, coulisses, you are sure of your mark: besides, being abroad warrants 
iiad no chance in the society of her fiiend Madame de Stae!; much such intimacy! When a skilful and fashionable chaperon has done 


less will asimperin 0 ". dancing, blushing benuty of sixteen, be able to her part, a small stock of accomplishments, Ai.. A-c. will go vciy 
innke head against the attraction ot brilliant conversation, even in a far. When once a girl becomes the fashion, she is asked to all par- 
chaperon of live and forty. “ Once, and but once,” have I known ties, anil is always noticed by the host men. This lust advantage 


weighs more with marrying bachelors than ail the beauty in the 
world. There are certain individuals whose attentions are so de¬ 
cisive of female rt potation, that their fiat L-fate; hut then,such men 
are not to be obtained without great means and sacrifices. Aunts 
have been known to intrigue with the favourites of iashion solely to 


ous lady. But the worst of all possible chaperons is a regular obtain their notice of then- neices. -These, it must be confessed are 
ue: for, none buL the worst sort of men will venture to approach pains-taking chaperons not to be met w ith every day. It is not ue- 
:r. Dulness lies like lead upon her sumetv. Even methodism is cessaiy that such supreme gentlemen should themselves be disposed 


chaperon ot live and tony. . 

a clmperon to turn her wit to good account, using it always as sub¬ 
servient to the great cm! oi her being; and only entrapping her lis¬ 
teners to provide partners for her \ outig friends. In this she suc¬ 
ceeded to admiration; and no female in the whole season wore out 
so many silk shoes as the much-envied protegees ot this very viva¬ 
cious lady, 
blue: 

her. Uulness lies like lead upon .... , „ . . 

belter than this; for provided a girl has but a little money, the Ble- to commit matrimony. Indeed, they are not always the parlies 
fhodists are a “connubial” sect. There is indeed seldom a want of “ possessed of every ingredient for making the married stale Imp- 
young parsons of all creeds, *• pale, mild, and interesting.’ or fresh- py;” but. like too many of the clergy, generally mere '‘guide- 
coloured and presuming. A sectarian husband is belter than no posts,” pointing to the road they never take themselves, lo have 
husband at all. With the blue-stocking chaperon, marriage is out of such men in her train is the glory ot a chaperon ; and with “their 
the question; unless it girl is fool enough to run oil with the foot- advice and their assistance,” they rarely fail in obtaining an early 
man; or. what is worse, with some hungry inditer of good matters, match lor the object ot their attentions. Where this cannot be 
ycleped *'gorgeous poetry.” If iove Hies out at the w indow, when effected, the labour ot the chaperon is proportionably arduous, and 
poverty comes in at the door, it will be glad to escape, even up the her dexterity more put lo die proof But the course of these exer- 
cliimnev, from the pedantry and pretension of a true Lady Di Indi- tions cannot be detailed in the fag-end ot a long paper. Suffice it 


So¬ 


ft is also a desperate speculation to trust a girl to a chaperon that, during the exercise of her functions, there is no life so little en- 


vvho lias daughters of her own. Seldom, indeed, will such person; joying, no servitude so anxious as that of a chaperon; and I may 


undertake the charge. Mothers have a rooted dislike to other peo 
pie’s married daughters, and feel no affront so sensibly as their get 
ting the start in the market of Hymen. When the offer i= made In 
a mother to take your daughter out " with her own girls,” be sure 
that nothing is intended but to obtain a foil for them. Even on 
these terras, the intruder is not safe; for though maternal vanity 


add, no task so thankless. She has too often reason to say to her¬ 
self. “All you have done has been but for a wayward (child), who, 
as others do, loves for her own ends, not for you.” The chaperon 
makes more enemies in saving a froward git 1 from herself, and de¬ 
feating the schemes of sell-interested adventurers, than any friend¬ 
ship can compensate ; and when she has provided and perfected a 


M. 


will rest satisfied of the general superiority of its own precious brood, suitable match, the happy lady will still look back with complacency 
yet a girl seamed with the small-pox may hav e good teeth, or a line on the handsome young Irishman her triend had baffled, and owe her 
voice, or she may dance well, or be engaging; and unspeakable is no kindness for her care. It is no wonder, then, that a perteet eh i- 
the jealousy which this will breed in tliebosoin of a genuine mamma, peron should he a rara avis. A mother’s feelings alone afford suffi- 
when displayed to the detriment of her own children. The rivalry cient motives for carrying them through the task; hm then, how lew 
of opera singers is nothing to that of mothers; and a chaperon, so mothers posstss the required nous; and of these few, scarce one in 
situated, must be another Griselda to abstain from dressing the strnn- ten has the rank, wealth, and fashion necessary to give effect to her 
ger with the sole view of heightening her daughters’ charms by the suroirfaire. 
force of contrast. At best the prolcgeets second only in considera¬ 
tion, and must be contented to sit still till her companions are ail 
amply provided with partners. But if the men should show an un¬ 
lucky preference, and bestow upon her an unforeseen exclusive at¬ 
tention, indifference will he turned to hate, and a thousand sly arti¬ 
fices will be tried lo spoil her market. The part of a chaperon re¬ 
quires more virtue than can well be expected from humanity, even 
where no such sinister interest stands in the way. If it he hard for a 
young chaperon lo play second fiddle, it is no less so foi'.an old one 
to run the refunds of dissipation, audio sit up, night after night, with¬ 
out any [personal object. Generally, persons thus circumstanced 
( take refuge in cards. But this is by no means to be justified. A 
card-playing chaperon is as bad as no chaperon at all. While she is 
coquetting with great Cas, who knows hut her young charge may 
fall into the possession of a country curate, or an attorney’s clerk, 
who, to gratify his o\vn vanity, will parade her through the whole 
room without mercy; and then her reputation for ton (on is gone 
forever; to say nothing of the risk of a serious attachment, where 
the girl’s education has been so far neglected, as not to have rooted 
out all natural affection. Not, however, but that cards, judiciously 
managed may be turned to good account. They afford an excellent 
excuse for u convenient absence, when the charge is in proper 
hands, and it is desirable to give the man an opportunity. Voltaire, 
itl-his preface to his “ Catiline,” observes that “ personae ne conspire 
aujourdhui, et tout le monde aime,” a curious contrast with the pre¬ 
sent sfate of France, by the by. But if times are completely chan¬ 
ged in that country, they are no less so m England; and, iu a cer¬ 
tain sense, we may say also in London, that “ personne n’aime au¬ 
jourdhui, et tout le monde conspire.” There are more conspiracies 
to marry than love matches,—a thousand to one; and this makes the 
part of a chaperon the more difficult to discharge. The line to be 
observed in bringing out a girl differs materially, according to her 
fortune and expectations. Girls of wealth and consideration have a 
right to look high, and should never be suffered to derogate from 
that lofty, composed, and compassed demeanour, which belongs to 
the supreme bon genre. But where there are “no inopuses.” and 
“ my face is my fortune, Sir, said she,” some dash is admissable.— 

The dress may be a little flaunting, the behaviour a little tree, 
and dancing after supper may be carried to a farther extent 
than is becoming in young women who can trust with safety 
to their three per cents, or have a husband snugly impounded 
within the ring fence of their dirty acres. There is something omi¬ 
nous in the very word. For girls that have a desperate game to play, 
after supper dancing has its merit. Towards half-past two in the 
morning, caution is off its guard, and bashfulness begins to thaw. 

At that “ witching hour,” the most wary of coxcombs may so far 
commit himself as to justify a chaperon in asking the next morning, 
what are his precise intentions i This, however, is a position which 
requires the utmost circumspection. If the husband is not carried 
by a coup de main, Missey will soon be soon set down as a mere flirt; 
and then, matrimony and she will never enter into the same com¬ 
plex idea. There are always plenty of prudent mothers to point 
out the impropriety of such behaviour, in a market where every one 
s engaged in pliffing her o wn wares, and decry ing t hose of her neigh¬ 
bours. “ Lorsque vous entrez,” says .Madame Geoffriu, “ dans un sa- 
lon.’que votxe vanite fasse la reverence a celle des autres, si vous voulez 
avoin dansWmonde quelque succes.” This may do at Paris, where 
ladies do not “comg opt” till they are married": but if a chaperon 
were to act herself, or sflffer her protegee to act on such a principle, 
she would ill dnchargeiier professional duties. So far trom doing 
the honours by other people’s vanity, her especial business is 
to triunfyb over them aH, and so avail herself of every opportunity 
4e£pin an advantage without the •slightest reference to the feelings ot 
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THE GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF AN INVESTMENT. 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine 

Sit,—Y ou arc a wise man, so the people sav in our town (a very respectable 
town, that has its own market and its own circulating: library ) You are a wise 
man, and you write books, and you make speeches, and pass for having a great 
deal of general information. Now, Sir, if you really are so clever, you have an 
opportunity of doing me a very essential service, and (what is likely to touch 
your philanthropy) this great service to me may be performed without any trouble 
<5r expense to you. 

1 sm not an author, Sir, thank God ! No offence, I hope. I am not an au¬ 
thor, so that I am not going to ask you to read and correct my three volumes, or 
to praise them. I am not an author, or that which is, or used to be, a term 
synonymous—a poor man. I am not a solicitor for your panegyrics, nor for your 
purse ; I am tolerably rich, and tolerably stupid, and have grace sufficient to 
thank Providence for these and all its blessings. But still riches have their cares, 
and stupidity its cogitations. I come to you thus careworn and cogitating. I 
come to you, and beg you will whisper me some advice that will bring rest to 
my pillow, and give interest to my property. My case is really a hard one,—• 
more hard than any one without experience could readily imagine. I have heard 
of a certain Jason who went in search of a golden lleece; of a very dirty fellow, 
named Diogenes, who took a lantern to look for an honest man.—I have heard 
too, of a Mr. Ccelebs who wont looking about for a wife (that, too, must have 
been a difficult business, if the gentleman wanted a good wife, and was himself 
^ little difficult:) I do not know any one I can recommend, without, indeed, it 
is my youngest daughter;—but you are married, Mr Editor, and Ibis is foreign 
to my subject, or has only such relation to it as I was going to establish when I 
intended saying that neither Jason, when he went after his golden fleece,—nor 
Diogenes, when he sought his honest man,—nor Coelebs, when he looked out for 
his wife, had half such trouble or painstaking thrown away as I have had in look¬ 
ing after my—my—my Investment! Yes, Sir, it is an investment I am looking 
for, and pray can you tell me where to find one! If you are a superficial obser¬ 
ver you will say the matter is easy; so any inexperienced fortune-hunter says it 
is to run away with an heiress. But give me leave to tell you the matter on 
hand is a difficult one,—a very difficult one ; a3 urgent as difficult, for what is a 
man to do who doe3 not mean to live beyond his income 1 Get an income! and, 
to get an income, he must find an investment. My situation is this .—About 
thirteen years ago, 1 came into a property of one hundred thousand pounds. It 
was on mortgage; but the gentleman on whose property the mortgage was, though 
rich enough to pay me my interest regularly, was always careless enough not to 
do so. Lawyer’s letters would be written, and lawyers letters returned ; and 
it was never till after six months, and much botheration, that I got my quarter's 
dividend paid. 

“ How can yon be such a fool 1 ” said a neighbour to whom I was relating my 
misfortunes. “ Put your money in the funds; said a neighbour to whom I was 
relating my misfortunes “Put your money in the funds . nothing is like funded 
.property ,—so comfortable ; no trouble. Djvjdend-day arrives,—dividend paid, 
—no lawyers Stockbrokers, clear-headed fellows, settle your business, and 
there’s the money ” 

Now this advice would not have weighed with me so much coming from any 
■other man; but coming from Mr David Dofomothing, who was said to have a 
large fortune himself, and who always spoke in that sharp, short, decided tone, 
which is deemed natural as breath to the nostrils of a man of business, it decided 
me at once, and I gave notice that my mortgage should be withdrawn. Many 
difficulties occurred ; money could not be raised,—property could not be sold,— 
lawyer’s bills got heavy; at last, however, my one hundred thousand pounds, 
though somewhat shorn of their beams, were extracted from the vice-hke jaws 
of the Hedgeworth estate. The fivo per cents, were the security at that Ume 
in vogue; and, after coquetting a little while with the fours and the threes, I 
closed with the fives, and there was an end of the matter The first year passed 
away, and nothing could be more delightful; my income was as punctual as rud¬ 
dock : and, in addition to my income, I learnt from my stockbroker that my capi¬ 
tal was increased by a thousand pounds. “For,” said he, “ funds have risen 
nearly one percent, since your investment.” 

Admirable investment! thought I, and excellent contrivance for making mo¬ 
ney comfortably, without fuss or fidget “ Ay,” said the broker, rubbing his 
hands, “ and I dare say they will rise two per cent, by the next year.” I went 
home, had my house new painted and papered, took an extra footman, and hired 
a villa at Richmond for the season Now I had bought in the five per cents 
at one hundred and twenty pounds, so that the interest I received for my money 
-was four per cent. I had got four and a hall on my mortgage, but the comfort 
of the thing made the difference. Murmurs, however, shortly after arose that 
the five per cents, were to be paid off. Stocks fell. I saw them fall with indif¬ 
ference, until the idea struck me, that, as I had gamed a thousand pounds by 
their rising one per cent, I must have lost ten thousand pounds by’ their descend¬ 
ing ten. The thought was horror. I hastened to my broker. “ Y’es, oh yes, 
■Sir,” said he, smiling, “ if you sell out, you’ll lose ten thousand pounds , but if 
70U don’t sell out, why, Sir, if you don’t sell out, and the five per cents, aic not 
paid off, you’ll lose nothing.” Well, that's a comfort,” said I, breathing more 
freely; “ then I won’t sell out.” “ But,” continued the broker, finishing his 
sentence with a pinch of snuff, “ if the five per cents, arc paid off, why then, in¬ 
stead of ten thousand pounds you'll lose twenty thousand pounds ’’ Good God, 
what would my poor aunt say f Lose twenty thousand pounds in one year ; and 
how 1—simply in seeking an investment I waited a day or two . the malignancy 
of the reports increased ; funds fell proportionably ; and, at last, I sold out with 
a loss of fifteen thousand pounds, having sold in the morning, whereas, if I had 
waited till the evening, I should have lost seventeen thousand pounds. “How 
^very lucky you've been 1” said the broker, as he enclosed me a list of the sale. 
My one hundred thousand pounds were now very considerably Teduced ; and, with 
the remaining capital in my hands, I stood hesitatingly and uncertain where to 
place it 

Well, Sir, for one year I could not muster up sufficient courage to ventute fur¬ 
ther than Exchequer Bills. Twelve months had thus elapsed, when, sitting one 
day at my writing-desk, and much meditating upon this unprofitable state of 
things, my old friend and schoolfellow, Joe Harris, was introduced to me. Joe 
Harris was always thought a sharp, shrewd, dashing fellow, who lived better 
than other folks by making twenty shillings go farther than they could. His in¬ 
come was known to be derived from twenty thousand pounds, and he speatabout 
eighteen thousand pounds a year. I could not have been visited more oppor¬ 
tunely : and I put to Joe Harris, Sir, the very question I have been putting to 
you. He laughed in my face. “ An investment,” said he, “atfour per cent,! 
-why I, by having my wits about me, make ten per cent of every farthmg of my 
money.” 

“ Got me but four, and you shall have the surplus.” “ A bargain 1 There 
are Spanish bonds,—what can be more secure than Spanish bonds 1 Representa¬ 
tive government, free people—free as air. Spanish bonds are only at sixty . and 
here are Russian bonds—bonds of the despotic autocrat—at a hundred : is not 
that monstrous 1 all a Jew’s tuck. Buy Spanish bonds, I tell you ; they give 
nine per cent, for your money, and are as sound as heaits of oak, my boy. What 
the devil 1 do you think I’d advise you to a fooling thing l What should I gam 
‘by it!” 

The last argument was unanswerable. it convinced me ; and I invested thirty 
thousand pounds of my remaining eighty-live thousand pounds m the bonds of 
the Cortes. For the first year they brought me two thousand eight hundred 
-pounds in interest, and tins was alt that remained of ray capital the year after. 
Don t think, Mr. Editor, that I had rashly speculated ;■—the government was ac¬ 
knowledged and established,—the Spanish King was free and consenting,—the 
English ambassador was at his court, . . . The rest of what I was going 
to aay you’ll find in an article m “The Times,” written mne years ago last Feb¬ 
ruary ; by reading which I very much justified myself m my own conceit. But 
neither that article nor any other article has ever brought me back my money . 
one of the reasons for my low estimate of literary talent. 

Since that time, Sir, it’s useless to tell you that my remaining capital has un¬ 
fortunately wandered through a variety of investments I’ve had iron shares, 
and salt shares, and silver shares, and gold shares; and Brazilian bonds, and Co¬ 
lombian bonds, and Greek bonds, and French bonds. Ay,only think of that—there 
was the unkindest cut of all—those French bonds; every one said those French 
bonds were so secure. As I alternately lost my hundreds m the Mexicans, and 
the Brazilians, and the Greeks, and the Colombians, every one said to me, 
“But why don’t you purchase the French bonds!” Well, Sir, I did purchase 
French bonds; and what was the consequence 1 —what was the consequence t 
CJauId I help .the revolution ? Had I any thing to do with the Glorious Days t 
X knew no more of Charles the Tenth, and Prince Pohgnac, and Marshal Mar- 
.1110111, and Monsieur Lafitte, and General Lafayette,—I knew, Sir, no more of 


these people than the man m the moon—never had a word to «ay to any of them 
—nevereven dreamt of the gentlemen ; and yet do they contrive between them 
to make a revolution which loses me ten thousand pounds •—ten thousand pounds 
went in three days of glory with which I had nothing to do—which brings me no 
glory—not a grain ;—on the contrary, all my friends, the very friends to whoso 
advice I owe my misfortune, call me a great fool for not having seen that liberty 
must triumph ! I did not want to have any thing to do with liberty—I never was 
a politician ; and here I lose thirty thousand pounds because liberty is beaten in 
Spain, and ten thousand pounds because liberty is victorious in Paris! 

I don’t want to appeal to your pity, or to the pity of any man living; but I 
only ask you whether mine is not a very pitiable case! And then, I have got 
thirty thousand pounds yet left to plague me, and that's mv reason for troubling 
you. How shall I invest it! I tell you at once that I’ve washed my hands ol 
all foreign and outlandish speculations No mines, Sir, either. There is 
hardly a metal that is not pregnant to me withpnmful recollections. I want to 
look at home for “some safe and wholesome security;”—such is the language 
and such the terms that all my fiiends use to me, and I wish tor nothing better 
than to find tins “ safe and wholesome security” they talk to me about The four 
great national investments, my Bankers tell me, are Bank-stock, India-stock, 
Land, and the Funds ; which last, by the way, have already nsed me, as I ex¬ 
plained at the beginning of my narrative, rather hardly. The first words that 
struck me, I confess, were “Bank-stock.” “Safe ns the Bank,” “ sure as the 
Bank,” “sound as the Bank,” were words that had rung m my ears from my 
carltcr boyhood ; and no sooner had that investment been mentioned than I won¬ 
dered at mv former follies, and imagined that all my cares were happily con¬ 
cluded Still, not wishing to engage hastily, though with the fairest prospects, I 
mentioned my intentions to a wary friend, a great woollen merchant, who, having 
a house in Threadnecdle-street, was, I thought, more likely than any one to ad¬ 
vise me on the subject of the Bank “Good God 1 ” said he, “don’t you 
know the charter is just expired! It’s found to he all trickery and humbug 
It’s lucky, indeed, that you came to me. God knows if the Company will 
even pay a shtUmg in the pound. You may as well throw your money into the 
Thames A man in these days cannot be too cautious ” “ Very true,” said I, 
tn a melancholy voice ; “ and so, after what you say of the Bank, I'll think no 
more about it ” This, of course, I made up my mind to : and India-stock next 
claimed my consideration. I readily remembered that an old uncle of mine, who 
died exceedingly wealthy, was always called by the family “as rich as the 
Indies besides, all people went out to India to make their fortunes; and I had 
no doubt, therefore, that India-stock must be of a very solid and advantageous 
description “ What •” said my wary friend, who had been at school with me, 
and who, though a woollen merchant, was always fond of Ins classics—“ what!” 
said my wary friend, “quo tendis iter 1 Y r ou avoid Scylta, which is the Bank; 
and you plunge into Carybdis, which is the East India Company Do you know 
vvliat a horrid set of people you were about to connect yourself with! Do you 
know what the East India Company are 1 —Do you know what they are 1 ” he 
repeated in a more awful tone. “I don’t say that they are murderers, but T ’ll 
tell you what they decidedly are—they are monopolists. They suffer women to 
be burnt alive, Sir, and they double the price of tea—and-—and—in short, in a 
free country like this, they are not to be tolerated Liberty won’t allow it, Su 
—liberty wont allow it ” “ Oh,” said I, mournfully, mindful of Spam and ol 
France, “ if liberty means to have anything to do with the concern, I wash my 
hands of it at once, and there’s an end of that matter.” 

Lands and the funds now seemed my only resources. The idea of purchasing 
a farm much pleased my wife ; and mv eldest boy, who is just beginning Virgil, 
cited, with a very pretty voice, something about “ Agncoke,” which I knew was 
very pat to the purpose I determined then to consult a great landed proprietor, 
an intimate acquaintance of mine, as to the best means of making a safe landed 
investment “Y*ou can’t be serious he exclaimed “ What Mhmk of pur¬ 
chasing land, and at this moment, too !—why, the man must be mad ! I’ve land¬ 
ed property, it’s very true, that came to me from my anscestors, and which 1 
can’t get rid of; I wish I could. Landed property, Sir, is destruction As tc 
farming land yourself—look ye, it’s the high road to a prison. Say you let youi 
land for a term of years—at an average price, taking one vear with another the 
year is a fair one, and vou get your rent; the year is a bad one, and no rent is 
paid yon * murmur, and the tenant leagues with the poachers, opposes you at the 
vestry, sticks the opposition colours about his windows at an election, lets youi 
hedges go out of order, works out your land, and—doesn't pay you your rent aftei 
all But if a man would have bought land twenty years ago, who would buy it 
now, with the total re,»’al of the corn-laws hanging over his head 1 In five 
5ears every landed proprietor will be a beggar, Sir ” “Then there is nothing 
else,” said I, at last, “ but to go bach,” (the ordinary course, as our curate, a 
very sensible man, informed me, in all human undertakings,)—“ there is nothing 
else,” said I, “but to go back to the funds ; and, after all, they can't well reduce 
the three per cents as long as there are fours This idea, at once simple and 
conclusive, pleased me , and I mentioned my intention to a cousin who passes 
amongst us for a very far-seeing man, and m whom mv wife and I have a con¬ 
siderable confidence. “ Reduce, indeed ”’ said he, shoving back his spectacle? 
over Ins bald forehead,—“ reduce, indeed 1 no such luck foi the fundholders I’ll 
tell you what their next reduction will be,” slapping me familiarly on the hack, 
and turning a glass that was on the table topsy-turvy,—“ that's what it will he, 
Sir, (pointing to the inverted glass). You and I will live to see the day when 
people will talk of the funded system as they talk of Law's system, or any other 
ridiculous and jobbing contrivance. Why, what do you think it is, this funding 
system 1 Your father wants a sum of money, and he does not like to stint him¬ 
self to pay it, so he quietly sits down and writes a draft payable upon his neigh¬ 
bour's grandson, whom he never saw, whom he knows no more of than the 
child unborn, for he is the child unborn; and then the old gentleman’s family 
nuke a noise, and say that it’s infamous if the neighbour's grandson don’t pay 
this bill at first sight This, Sir, is the funded system; and this, I say, can’t 
last ten years—nu, nor five years now that we have a reformed Parliament ” 

I can’t say that I quite understood my cousin’s mode of arguing, though he 
speaks very slowlv, and lays an emphasis on even* syllable, which always induces 
me to believe that what he says is of great importance. I can’t say that I quite 
understood my cousins mode of argument. But I did not at all like his action 
of turning the < wine-glass topsy-turvy. “ So, then,” said I, “you would not 
advise me to invest my money in the funds “ No , to be sure I would not,” 
said he, thumping Ins fist heartily on the tabic 

Now you see, Sir, the full extent of my misery The four great national in¬ 
vestments, sajs my banker, are Bank-stock, India-stock, Land, and the Funds , 
and I am equally ruined if I invest my money in Bank-stock, or in India-stock, 
or m land, or m the funds. 

You need not speak to me of mortgages. Sir. I thought of that, and spoke of 
it, though I forgot to say so, to my friend the landed proprietor But, as he said 
to me, if land is worth nothing, what’s a debt upon land worth 1 

In short, Sir, here am I, a very prudent man, who have already lost seventy 
thousand pounds,, because I did not like to live beyond my income ; and now, 
wise as I ?m grown by experience, there seems no way to preserve my capital 
but spending it This, smee it is at once the most prudent and agreeable thing, 
I should have no objection to do, but my wife says that the whole thirty thousand 
pounds must go to our eldest aoy, and that vve must put by out of onr income a 
provision for the younger children It’s in vain that I rationally point out to her 
the impossibility of what she requires; in vain I tell her that there’s no such 
thing novv-a-dav s ns income—that it’s an idle and fallacious woid—that the very 
term “ income” is a syren, which only lures on to the destruction of capital 
“ Nonsense, nonsense, my dear,” repeats Mrs.-; “ you should do as every¬ 

body tells you, and get into none of your foolish scrapes and schemes, but find a 
good wholesome investment.” 

Now, Mr Editor, if you have the bowels of compassion m you, tell me where 
such an investment is to be found, or satisfy my wife that she disqmeteth her¬ 
self after a vain shadow, and that the most sensible thing we can do with our 
money is to get rid of it as fast as vve are able, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, Jonathan Toomuch. 

*** AVe regret that Mr. Jonathan Toomuch, in his zeal for advantageous specu¬ 
lation, should have overlooked that auspicious investment sold some three years ago 
m the neighbourhood of Gatton. t At present, since he asks our advice, what does 
he t.link of investing his remaining thousands in the purchase of an estate in 
Jamaica ? 
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allmnce of heart, soul, and fortune; but rather to delineate a few 
traits in the character of a forlorn bachelor,—to describe with my 
pen, not to paint with a brush, those whims, oddities, caprices, pecu¬ 
liarities, devices, neglects, doubtings, and self-denials which are the 
inheritance of that gloomy race of isolated mortals, yclept Ba¬ 
chelors. 

The miseries of a bachelor are peculiar to himself, and his disad¬ 
vantages are of his own making. The public weal with him is but a 
secondary consideration; therefore, his patriotism, is, at least, to be 
suspected; and, as for kindred, friends, and cbmpanions, they are 
always made to give way to himself, upon whom centre all his 
hopes, cares, and exertions. “Nature has made strange fellows in 
her time,” says the poet, but none more singularly and miserably 
strange than an old, capricious bachelor. Every class of society 
has its murmurings and drawbacks in the journey of life, but those 
of the bachelor are yet more numerous and more unpitied. The 
misfortunes of a married man are deplored by his friends. We sym¬ 
pathize in his losses or regret his failings; but the lonely, niggardly 
bachelor pines unheeded and suffers unregretted, without the sympa¬ 
thy, esteem, or inquiry of any one: his losses and crosses, vexations 
and cares arc permitted to fall upon his devoted head, not singly, 
but in battalions, for none careth for the selfish, morose bachelor. 

The married man is liberal and candid, facetious without levity, 
prudent without affectation, and charitable without ostentation : but 
the frigid bachelor is phlegmatic in his disposition, cheerless in con¬ 
versation, and unaffable in his manners ; his liberality is founded on 
interest, his friendship fickle and contracted, and his benevolence 
languid and cheerless. His prudential actions tend only, to gratify 
antt protect himself, who is the greatest object to the sour, sullen, de-. 
•je'eted bachelor. 

The married man can disclose his griefs, unburden his mind, and 
communicate his feelings to the partner of his love; bqt the desolate, 
gloomy bachelor has none to whom in the power of distress he can 
make his plaint; none to whom'he can'unfold the secret springs of 
his heart; none who can be a partaker of his joys, (.if ever he nave 
any.) or a comforter in his distresses—for he is a bachelor. 

Let me attempt a passing classification of these ovlrcs beings; al¬ 
though the arranging genius of Liunteus and the sublime language 
of Button could hardly do them justice. The pen of a Rabelais o’r 
of a Sterne only could paint these creatures as they are. Now for 
the various species of modern bachelors:—The modest bachelor, the 
hesitating bachelor ; the arrogant bachelor; the selfish bachelor ; 
the ambitious bachelor ; and the procrastinating bachelor. 

The modest bachelor is a kind of insipid being, so timid as to be 
alfraid of himself; not disinclined to marry but unpossessed of cou¬ 
rage to avow his sentiments. He is no more to be pitied than des¬ 
pised, although pity, in such a case is akin to contempt. This species 
is rare, and generally met in the country. 

The hesitating bachelor, although allied to the foregoing, is,in many 
respects, dissimilar. He has great doubts, fears, and presentiments 
of his inability to maintain a wife ; reckons the expenses of the first, 
year, even from the parson’s fees, to the cook’s wages for making 
his Christmas-pie; wishes to marry but dreads the expense, hesitates, 
and wishes again. Thus, years roll over his head, and find him 
still admitting the necessity of an act he cannot bring his wavering 
mind to undertake: he calculates, doubts, hesitates, and doubts 
again— 

-“pushing his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

Resolves and re-solves, then dies the same!” 


is continually informing you of the preliminaries being chalked out, 
and that, in a few months, they will be traced by a matrimonial trip ; 
but be is a self-deceiving boaster, for no sooner does the time approx¬ 
imate than I|e prolongs the happy day. The poor credulous braggart 
thus delude^ himself with his expectations, and amuses others with 
his procrastinating folly till at last the unhappy creature falls a victim 
to his own credulity: for old age creeps on apace, and warns him by' 
a bald head or thinly scattered hoary locks, that, as he neither sowed 
in spring nor reaped in harvest, he must starve in winter. This spe¬ 
cies is both numerous and dangerous; and fair maidens should be 
particular in making the procrastinators more decisive, as their be¬ 
setting sin is, being “ infirm of purpose.” . 

To these might be added another, the avaricious bachelor, whose 
character is (partially blended in the selfish one. When avarice— 
blackand ebon-hearted avarice, touches the soul, the springs of hu¬ 
manity are dried up in their native source, the heart, which is chilled 
by icicles that surround it. If avarice, O miserable bachelor! once 
infect the gloomy mansion oj" thy soul, farewell every hope of love, 
friendship anil social intercourse with thy fellow mortals : .thy mind 
is benumbeq with the touch of cursed gold, “which, like a foul 
and ugly witch, blasts every fine feeling of tby nature, and leaves 
thy breast a Vrildernessfor the cloud of suspicion and the bowlings of 
despair; andjby heart, while it feels a secret joy in amassing wealth, 
which thou nor thine canst never enjoy, is poisoned by the vulture 
avarice, whit* it feeds upon it. 


niE miseries of a bachelor. 

7 A *00X0 I-adv’s scrap book.— r Coiilinueil I 

ftee the poor devil, who joins not the revel, 

-Now crawl to his desert home weary and sad; 

-\o one to tneetjtim.to smile or to greet him, 
r i et *derly treat him. to make his heart glad !” 

■ : d\ 1 |ovlt 11 -n b '^ oklsm ' lfe ’' in l ' le commencement of his cclebra- 
’"'Urieil n’ uin If. * IC< ? r n f expresses the superiority of a 

".is alwav- nf '9: a . ba <; >el°r in an elegant and simple period. “ l 
up a la u tbeb ,? nest ma!I ' v hn married and brought 

lu> who T-onf * be ’“did more service to his country than 

1 on \1 sn ,?, ‘ " ed s '“S‘ e - and talked of population.” My LoKl Ba- 
hiith a Wife wl \ eu lle observes, that “ he who 

more authors nf o 181 i ?iv i e ? l 10sta ? es to fortuneand many 

<>t the snnerinritwlfr^ ef l ua1 . c, f lc bnty,could be quoted in support 
lance, and rouniri^ J* 6 . n Ft ne J , man > regards kindred, acquain- 
'ophically into either^not necessary, at present, to go phiio'- 
•*uto those 6 ot sln g!e -blessedness generally, or 

able .advantages .which .attend the ;mn't ri menial 


This species is more numerous than people imagine. It is a chicken- 
hearted race, which may be easily known by the common confession, 
•• I would marry, if I could keep a wife !” 

The arrogant bachelor is a proud, conceited, self-opinioned crea¬ 
ture, more frequently indebted to I lie taste, genius, and indulgence of 
iiis tailoi, Ilian to nature and good breeding, for the pompous iigme 
lie cuts in the eyes of the fair. Possessing a polished, perfumed, 
gay exterior, he thinks himself a match for any woman in Christen¬ 
dom. lie leaves your honest yeoman’s daughter and cringes to my 
lady, or bows only to the grand-daughter of a peer or an old baro¬ 
net’s heiress. This spscies is common boll) in the town and country 
now, where pride, pomp, and fashion have reared their gigantic 
heads, like Virgil’s towering Paine, even to the clouds of folly, and 
quite metamorphosed the brains of popinjay dandies. 

The selfish bachelor is an avaricious^-grasping. boarding creature, 
contriving to accumulate comforts upon himself, having no object 
save his own aggrandizement or gratification, nor any person to 
please save himself. Every word,look, aetion, and thought have 
one common centre of gravity in him, and that -is himself. This 
species is tearfully numerous, and throws a damp over that part of 
social society with which it comes in contact. 

The ambitious bachelor is eager to push forward in the world; to 
amass riches; to'procure honours, titles; to have the finest house and 
equipage.; and then to have the finest woman in the country, (if he 
knew where to find her;) but “ambition overleaps itself, and, too 
frequently, .falls on the other side.” This species is common in 
large towns, where wealth and luxury have taken up their abode. 

The lust, but most dangerous to society, is tbe procrastinating 
bacht'or .,-&nd differs from the hesitating bachelor in many respects. 
The oiieonly hesitates whether he stall marry, the other postpones 
the time. The one doubts of the propriety of the enterprise, the 
i-otber delays'the execution of it. “Procrastination is the thief of 
i’lime,”says.thejpoet, aad.trulv does the noor .bachelor find it so. He 
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TJIG STEAM-BOAT, 

Ora Trip to Dunkirk 

I cnn generally tell ft traveller of much experience, oy ms system and 
tranquillity. He Is uniformly in good lime—avoids ill! superfluity of 
la ngtiHgc, midis well provided with the absolute essentials lor a jour¬ 
ney. On the oilier hiuid, the symptoms areas visible in those whose se¬ 
dentary lialntslmve “still confined them to their homos.** Every thing, 
with them, is imriy and confusion ; the objects of their journeys are 
frequently defeated by nimird omissions; the want of method mtilli* 
plies the troubles ot their prrnnmlinn. and tnnkes the si in pie net of pack¬ 
ing up a complete labour of distraction. A man in haste will cpt hint- 
self in shaving, and lose nil hour in staunching bis wound, before he can 
venture to put on hi-» shirt and erivnt. lie takes bis breakfast in a con¬ 
stant tint from box to ling; swallow* masses of unmastiented food, and 
sculds his mouth—in mvny instances, to be too late; or else, lo catch his 
vehicle by running half a mile, «nd hallooing till speech has left him; 
when, perhaps, Ins in units the coicb, with nil the liquid .honours of n 
river god; and, alter tlieeuj »y incut of a three hours’ indigestion, finds 
himself possessed of an insuperable rheumatism, or a six months' cold. 
Similar mid equal evils attend the raw or dilatory traveller, who goes 
by steam; indeed, where procrastination is “pint and parcel” of a 
man’s own nature, he will find himself deplorably unfitted for the du¬ 
ties, nud the pleasures even, of a locomotive life. 

I could not resist the wishes of a schoolfellow—whom I had lost for 
many years—lo join him on a trip to Dunkirk, in a steamer, which was 
ptirilaniiicnlly designated, in the notice of its sailing, as a vessel worthy 
ihn attention, arid adapted to the cotnlorls of the rclii'wus public. 1 
found many martyr**, but no evangelists on board; and I wns gin J to 
sue (lint midi a di**pii'ablt! clap-imp had not denuded pleasure of its 
gaiety, or brought hypocrisy to oiler insult to the sanctity of nndissctn* 
hied holiness. 

I fell r\ curious dhporilion to speculate on all the characters I saw 
around mo; but, why and wherefore l recorded wluit I thought, I know 
not. Can the more pretending giv*- o wholesome reason for the utter¬ 
ance of what they wi tie? Can critics give a proof of their infallibility ? 
or dogmatists, who dictate III »ir opinions to the world, produce'll ho¬ 
nest vindication of iheir high authority ? 

My friend mid I were not the first on hoard. A party of tx cinders 
occupied u bench tipoiiMln* larboard side; and, by w«ty of ensuring Hit* 
nniibnmipled pleiwuies uf their sebtl SJfUty, were c.oii Iron ted by u row 
of fit{• antes and betvir, on stool*—-ini arrangement destined to iepel in¬ 
trusion, nud iisa-it the con^-ipi'Tiei* o( all the party, though highly de¬ 
trimental to the hiunble tiavellcis, who iiatumlly looked for the free 
passage of the deck. 

By rlint of casual imjuiries, 1 tabled the real grade of these su¬ 
perlatives. Tue leader ol the jmi ly was heiress to incalculable wealth; 
nud. bring ever in the leadm truigs of jeul ms monitors, had rejected 
*»vcry offer made her, as a -rlmm • upon h»*r foriune. Her iniportii’ice 
was augmented bv n string nf load eaters, who (mind their benefit m the 
perpetuation of her m.iidenhooil. nud earned their living by advice, 0:1 
nil occasions ns thtir two snjimi nrd in tin* malms of BLhopsgalc- 
within, or in tlie* run! reds of lim ns**y-w ood, where Faun* and Xliy ml**. 
Diniis, Cupid 1 *, mid Apullos. u eie -.tuck ns thick and pel muncutly. as 
old lieutenant* of the navy, without inlere&l, at a levy at .Lord Mel 
ville’s—wlieti in office. Miss Uiddleenuribe was a pretty girl enough, 
hut the wealth of hvrjnp.i inspire-! her with a mo;bid rage lor fashion; 
which, art tinted with that am'iituvi for attire, too prevalent among the 
middling classes o( sorielybi England, exhibits the purest specimen* of 
genu me vulgarity; and the voting lady hud. on this occasion, Lmk'J, in 
the glory of her w iirdiobe. from Norton 1'idga‘e; resolved on the boh* 
rualment of that umumeahle abode, by (lie highest rii* ol an uclubirc, 
mid the flippant time ol We-t-eiid folly and pr».sumption, Sh** wasie- 
pnrin*; in imnttitu I** well ml iut'*,I t«» the exhibition ol a pretty Soot and 
ankle, nud wi IMnrned ler. lim bonnet was adjusted so as to disclose 
that beautiful and hum iiliv»* poitiou of a female—-the neck, wheio a fan* 
skin and rich dark hair were beautifully blended and contrasted, al the 
same time; a handsome volu ue in li *r hand, on vvhicu she rather gazed 
than rend. The hook wits open at the play of * 4 Love’s last shift.*’ .A 
linadsumc Frenchman, who. with the facility of good address, had \iu- 
latcd the cordon, which the maitrnisc fnnitc ot all Ihe Englishmen is spirt¬ 
ed —earoii'iteir*! the fair «!■ itdicl.de turudfoindion. “31 an, it nc syui- 
hie, Mademoiselle, quo vote vnu* amuses la, d’uue unuiiere us?eztri<-te. 
Puis-i** me permettiejn liberie d>* vous deuiumlerqu’f *t ce que voti* li- 
sez IA V* “ G'e-t. M*ms cur,” irplied Mis* Eidulceombc, la deitiiere 
chemise de rumour ” 

Among the main member* of Mis, ftiddl (•combo** the 1110*1 pro¬ 

minent, by far. wn* Mr Bntheibv. .1 gentleman id *ivtv \i 1 «, that, to 
all appearance, bud been cevoti d to ibe in’qnuemcnt "i tm'iv tales, 
bans wot >, and epigrams: ol w U< h he wa-consulted, l»j ;.ir, dir larged 
extant repository. He w.t*. 10 his wax. a kind of ba.tn n. v.’>i <*'!k hu¬ 
mour of till audience might he «titli*d with nnnutiU’- an I j- I ' * id 
ehoire. No ir.an w n*. belter knowa 011 town; ir* «.e eimvi-i id In 
the proprieties of *’mmv * a I uf ewilaiion, fiom n Jr < oft pie-.m.orr 
sprat supper, to the humpu t of the noble and u-Kii.t ; and ii'* nose 
served us an annual icgb-'er of the*-o Apicinn festivities, vv Veh **. t s»* re¬ 
gularly, in the remrmbrance of hi* friends, recorded by a tnM-bbw .1 ad- 
dilion to the c.iriameiilnr gloiir* of that bhi-Iring or* mi— m riu i • ir 

season, rivalling the hue of tue «'ei jiest pooi \ ; :<ih!, *n the* u. try 
month*, presenting the d.11 her and moie tempe-tnon-. col >a.* <>| it thun¬ 
der elmid .Mr Bntheihy wns » harmed, to tie Irim *v 'r .'m-kme 
and pun, epigram, and riehu*; and it took n till! sl.,v’-« ?i» i*r to 
exhaust his fund; thmigli a sreord day as (riininlv iiili.ml l/ui 
lo the “cranihr rcpetila.’’ He doml in no need •*»; p-epnnt .011 —ol 
no economy of ni'ilter—in boat or eoneh— widkiu .0 ‘t'.mr, Jsi- 
opened the narrative store of hi> retnembinoce, like p dim. ip **. sla e».. 
and nwny went the tun cut of firm go, in t trb ib at m t " :h'* 

vessel of his mem**ty w n* drv anti the opemt:'*i ol 1! » i * >. ( .,j ; 
hn<l silenced the liih(»iiini* *n‘rnbi r, which *eived 111 t‘e -'it . **»i- 
ty of its delivery His dv le, at len;t- , i, assumed th* 1 t ii ■! a* 'n id 1 
uerism—«U things were intro.biced with nyic.iuri. lad pi.q»r pre¬ 
face;,* 4 the nnecd’de jn-t iunt’oced. 1 eroiU'h d b*iu rd *» 1 who \ ir 
would, in n few* V'or.k, r-t,ite.” \no*hei wn*. i xr *'■ d * *»•■ t * 

Inr coincidencea third. •* an *lbs-1-nlion of tie* fuiiu 1 * In.. «n 

such ft subject, he could not rclVtiu fi ori irientiemog an iat i rr -t t - 'is; 

1.—n similar occurrence —a immculoiis t scap.. » , n*i> ( .onl.h r»- 

| pnrteo.” In short, he ot-n» I 1111«1 1 n trlv even-h t:. h ’. w > j, 1 >, r t,« 

| every story, pun, or nri 1 ent-- -a **1* al for every 1 r, !. «•, a e •-> »u f * 
every jest, ami a «Ih*’ of wni«*toeuh. I**»r * lit i,*n !. ,1 1 o'.i’i ’ on 
him peculiar volubtbtv, mid i know* few of his ac* l .itdi,’arucs w !.o can¬ 


not relate, in a word and gesture, the greater portion of his superlative 
extravaganzas. 

The rare.endowment of so much memory, such complying aptitude, 
and indefatigable loquacity, had fuirly conferred on Mr. Guy Hotberby' 
the well known distmetio’n of a man of •* infinite anecdote, and a fund 
of incxhaustalile amusement.” Few will lie surprised that such a ** host 
within himself,” should be selected by a numerous and vulgar partv 
which dclighWd in the attentions of a gentleman of notoriety, as the lion 
of tMr party, «t the least—if not, of the extensive crew. 

The pretentions of Mr. Bolherby were, however, somewhat lowered 
or, at all events, approached by the appearance of an Irish major, who 
rejoiced in the indicative denomination of 0 ‘Gorman ; a name of most 
inflammable and deadly import; for the major, m the sjnrtive recrea¬ 
tions of his youth, had killed a man or two, und triumphed in the repu- 
Inlion of a fire-enter. This wns an imposing circumstance. An unli¬ 
mited acquaintance witn all peers,' from the dukes of Iloram, Edom, 
and the Midianites, down to the last creations of the Cacique of Poyais* 
invested tho gallant officer with a reverend importance; to which the 
vulgar, with all their affectations of contempt, uttacli the meanest, most 
absurd, and most infatuated homage, This distinguished intimate of all 
the greatness of our sphere, bad learned the colTee-house decorum of 
c tiling p 3 crsnf nn nblireviuted designation, lo mark the freedom which 
existed between him and Iris superb acquaintance; though he usually 
upjimdfA, less his own importance should be underrated, the titular dis¬ 
tinction of his friends; something on the system of un alphabetical list, 
in which you find the name preceding, and the style and the title after¬ 
wards. Tiie splash of 50 much unexpected grandeur was a bonne fortune, 
that none butturffiartfers cnn adequately estimate. With nil these sove¬ 
reign cl ritns to supercilious impudence the gallant officer possessed the 
wit and gaiety peculiar to Iris country—all its gallantry nnd personable 
quality—together with a brogue, on which a joke prevailed among the 
major’s friends, that it was so pre-eminently influential ns lo benefit the 
growth of a potntoe-bed by its vernacular euphony. 

Miss Biridleconibe was violently smitten with the gallant oflicer’s un¬ 
bounded intimacy with the great; nnd she. in general, herself displayed 
tin* ensign of her consequence, by mentioning her pa’s acquaintance with 
certain hopeful honors of the peerage, who frequent the table of some 
plebeian Crmsus, whom they flatter lo his face, and ridicule among their 
noble friends. The daughter of such opulence (for that is the conncc- 
tson aflernll,) doe? wonders with impatient tradesmen. The rumour of 
a match between a lord, und some devoted heiress whom he most pro- 
frssedly contemns, enables him to carry on his course of profligate im¬ 
posture—fora host of creditors are fed with trumped-up probabilities of 
fortune, si ton Id pa trican pride descend to nil alliance, in which the glo¬ 
rious blood of the nubility is to be bartered for the wealth of despicable 
honesty and frugal toil. 

Nor were these irreverent notions of mendicant aristocrats withheld 
from the reflection* of Mijs Biddlccouibe herself. The zeal of privute 
friendship which is always so disinterested between the wealthy patron 
nnd the poor dependent, lmd placed incessantly before the affluent young 
Indy's eyes the horror o. so sad a marriage. And every argument 
against mankind, that ingenuity and rancour could suggest, had been 
most skilfully developed to Miss B. (as her acquaintance called her,) by 
the person lam juil about to specify, and who figuicd in the present 
cutme. 

.Miss Jack, n woman thirty years of age, possessed no personal attrac¬ 
tion*, but a monstrous stock of vanity, which experience had, however, 
disabused. The succession of her disappointments in various ** enfer- 
prises on the heart of man,” had totally converted all the sweetness of 
the female disposition into Us acetous opposite. She had, at length, 
ndonfedficominrm refuge of the ” utibcloved,” affected to despise the 
charms that were denied her, nnd ariogated lo herself the* attributes of 
a superior undcManding, aiming nt the conduct of masculine peculiari¬ 
ty. She was therefore licensed, (nsshe thought.) to lie impertinent and 
rude, and in the privilege of uglyness nud waning years, united with the 
impunilv belonging to—— 110, no 4 her female, but her weaker gender, 
would Incessantly make witless, pert, unfeeling, coarse remarks; for 
which, if she had been a man, her nose would have been nulled, and if, 
in all respects, n woman, the gentleness of nature would hove shocked 
her, had they issued from the fins of any other even of her sex. The 
fear of her companions lmd conferred ihe character of cleverness on her 
iiimmi'ihlii perinea—Iicrspiti* had been denoted satire—herunfcmcnine 
audacity wns sln-nglli of mind. In short, flattery, founded upon terror 
of her tongue, did moic for the revenge of nil her friends, who cordially 
detested h<*i*. Limn all her species of dislike 1*011 1 d possibly have done. 
She thought herself a pet feet wit. She made war upon her opponents 
wilh the mfillery of adages nnd maxims—had nhvms on ill-natured mis- 
construction to apply to every net, however laudable or harmless—wm 
n splendid fior. n perennial fountain nf malignity and slander, nnd Inst, 
not least, the attendant toad-eater anti guardian-dragon of the rich Misi 
Biddlecomhe. 

Wheiry nffer wherry reached the ste.Hm-bont. and all was bustle and 
confusion mivc myself and my old acquaintance, Colonel Peregrine, an 
oflicer who had visited most regions of the globe, nrd who had quietly 
*»*|reted, in gmvl timr, the seal which, under every likely circumstance of 
wind, and weather, and society, was least objectionable to a gentleman 
of his contemplative nnd tranquil character. As we sut together we 
were able to observe tin* strange diversity as well as the remarkable co¬ 
incidence of various characters, as they successively appealed. Tho 
gmudeurof some clerks and swaggering apprentices, who paid, with a 
pretending air, a larger fire thuii was required hv the insatiable water¬ 
men, vvI10 throng the stairs; the bickering of others, who resolved on a 
resistance to nil imposition, und who threatened, on icturning to chastise 
the insolence ot such 1 .vlorlion- as were levied in the bustle nf departure 
Then again was the distraction of young ladies, who had left behind a 
parasol, a ring, or reticule—m coaches, inns,or boats—in short, a medley 
of peculiarities, which any one accustomed lo a steamer may now re¬ 
member, though perhaps lie never thought them wnithy of remark. An 
attorney wn* excessively severe in his denunrialion of exaction—nnd 
referred wilh tiucprofessint.nl precaution to his book of fares; in do 
mg whieh the breeze, tlmt, like the tide, pays 110 respect to person* 
w ufted from the various paper* in his hand — a writ! which after having 
havered for a moment in Ihe air ai>ov e the vessel, was calmly borne by 
tertiorari tu the shore. 

The next cargo whieh came alongside wns the fnmily of the Gobble- 
ton*.being seven in number. Mr. Gobhleton.a selfiA>, dull, opinionated 
ignurutnu*—n kind of oracle, among Iris own peculiar clique —a mnn of 
maxims, whose firs* of duties was to himself—the idol ot Mis, G.—the 
disguM of rand others persons—nnd an unprecedented glutton. The fair 
tu o-lbirds of Mr. Gobbleton—for she w astwice hi*size, was nn unusually 
simple, acquiescent vulgar. stood soul, who dmited on dress, her progeny, 
nnd Mr. Gobldeton; n woman who was, however, always in wlmt’ii 
elegantly termed “betweni a flutter und a muck.” This disposition 
was tanririeiahly augmented by the bustle of the embarkation; nnd Mrs. 
G f who had Mk’eit. with her ponderous dimensions, the sent of honour 
most appropriately nt the stern, conferred a ludicrous appearance on the 
boat, the after-part of which was well nigh, submeiged, while the head 
we.* erected in the river like an alligator’s on a midnight survey. The 
■•little lows’'*—in number five—were the universal liorrnr of tl.eir whole 
acquaintance; *am*h so, they were always named expressively ** those 
Gnl.bleton* !’'n phalanx of ill-bred, petted, petulant, unruly' gorman¬ 
dizers. Th lore.', iul ciited the great perfection of the father; mid nature 
had kiiidiv nnfic'pnted their darling predilection, by gifting the uncomely 
cuimmiginns with a stupendous range of month, vv Inch, in its intpicsrion 
on n cake, or slit s* of luuftd und butter, left such an elliptic gap. as anti- 
q miians would,011 ny p ; cct ofp 'trifled comestible, have learnedly assign¬ 
ed t»the jednubled jaw s of the gigantic ages. 

The approach vvv admirable." Air. (L, Ihe model of sapient tacitur¬ 
nity ; his huh. si altering the z**phyrs round a bonnet-—-which might well 
l.ave fo.med'n fellow* to the lielmtt of Olmnto—with h fan. in all^ res¬ 
pect* a ri\ »1 of n .Malabar ci**«::—and ihe * 4 proles Gobhleloniana” silling 
1 timid and *ettiegnt their Imres, in the shape ot n prodigious basket, stored 
*0 «uper!lu:tj with *uch alluring prepar.tions, us would link together the 
irdinarv ir.e.d? .ipmoiiiled for the dayVsuppoit. When they* reached the 
•d* inn I Kin t, Mr. (Johhleton wa* serioiHly einp’oyedin settljng a dispute 
• wing '* Use loves;” 01itrinnted.it appears, by an'incipient distribution on 
’ ».• Tower stairs, by which t it r fiagmnt injury lmd been in flirted on a pet 
< r .right years old. of having had 11 pie with one plum less in its enclosure 
Iris vtmiij'T i'Mllirr’s This nrrivnl in the \»*«s.-l wa* notified, in no 
•ong lim**. by the srrenmiof these delightful children: some of whom had 
tiiirbled over ropes or packages, or olb&rwbo incurred the tnconvcai* 
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en« of a reml in disorder, by scampering about, and looking tfrerfast- 
ingly behind them. ... 

Every variety almost of human nature was on board. An cnortnou- 
man and bis long slender wife were the last accession to our porty. I tit 
male was the xummitm maximum of corpulence, his Indy the tenue tretn- 
plum of exility—the gentleman asleep; his mate a lynx, all watchfulness 
and care. 3!iss Biddlecombe, looking on the slumbering muss,declared 
it was a case of syncope—-Mr. Brotherby, all point as usual, replied ** in 
his opinion. it wa* much more like the figure of antithesis !' “ I have 
beard tliat twenty times before,” said 31iss Jack. Mr. Lark, the name of 


the stont gentleman, as we afterwards learned from his own narrative, 
was a very early riser; be was rather the original than the picture ot som¬ 
nolency and contentment. His posture was always such ns to invite ln» 


nolcncy and contentment. Imposture- 

old antagonist—sleep. His legs were crossed ubeut the ancle, ana his, 
bands, which he with difficulty brought to meet above ths specious realm , 
between them intertwined and resting on the edge of his abdominal pro* I 
tubernnee. The forepart of his cravat, which vvasbarely visible e! sew here, j 
and not above an Inch in width, was absolutely buried und» rneatli the 
volumes of his double cbm; and, as his head reclined Against his shoulder, 
the pressure gave his mouth the shape and property ot a spout, bv winch 
the aqueous saliva, attendant on a heavy sleep, was bounteously effused 
into hrs waistcoat pocket. Mr. Lark was now entranced in the luxury 
of a sixteenth doze since morning; and yet, so strange are the conclusions 
of nmnkiiid, that mulling could have led him to believe himself a man 
of sleepy Imbits, because be made a point of rising about four—to quit 
his bed that he might seek for easy spots dewhere, on which to tuke his 
quantum of repose, by different instalments. With a strength ot under¬ 
standing, which a nature over-kind sometimes subjected to suspicion, he 
comprised the essence of all good affections, was a merry entertaining 
oddity—when wakefel: beloved by every one; the donor of good feasts, 
the easy dune of any rogue who chose to practise on his confidence : In 
■fine, a mass of charity, sensibility, and drollery—but devilishly disposed 
(ns he himself observed) to nod n little. His lady Was a tall sharp-visage 
female, as erect and formal as a Prusfian^grenadier. Indeed, their union 
seemed an attestation of the adage, that marriages are made in heaven,* 
for the mere Providence of earth coutd never have combined such lean 
elongation with and) rotundity offut—such vigilance of constitution with 
such indomitable -somnolence. If the Ashantecs had taken such a prize, 
their cooks would have assumed the rigid, iron figure of the wife, ns a 
■pit especially designed, whereon to roast the vast dimensions of her 

At length, we had evidently started. A few large steam-drops fell 
like rain—the whole fabric of the vessel trembled—the dashing pnddbs 
spurned the foam behind and sideways—the smaller craft upon the river 
were gradually rocked into a state of ukcilhilicrti—-the passengers, with 
rare exceptions, gathered into silent groups-—the captain, on the paddle- 
case, with an experienced and anticipating eje, directed us through the 
intricacies of our passage, through the numerous ohstuUions w btcli neg¬ 
ligence or ignorance, mid often i in prudence, would cast before us. The 
helmsman wot a picture of attention.—I pitied him. ^ lie was molested, 
when thus responsibly engaged, by the trilling queries of a cockney, ns 
to weather and the time of our arrival. He was armed, however, with 
a cur! reply and n repulsive manner, which effectually slopped the pro¬ 
gress of interrogation. He suffered one intliction only from the «tntely 
Mr. Gobbleton, who asked him, when the dinner would be icudy ? “ I 
a’nt the cook, Sir.” wus the laconic uusvrur. 

My old friend Peregrine, who knew my love of “ character,” began 
the series of that day’s speculation—•*'It is clear to me, but uhnt think 
you 7 whom and what should you suppose that dark man—forward? 
5lirn I menu with the aquiline nose—who is rather pock-marked; ap¬ 
parently, too, the mirth of his sunounding friends.” The person so 
denoted was no ordinary character—be had buck-shins, knock-knees, 
large splay-feet with bulging biiuynns, which his boots could hardly 
hold within their custody. His cout was of n glossy green, with great 
gold Im-skcl-butfous, his vest of variegated velvet-cut, its every flower, 
in magnitude, surpassing life; a metal chain suspended from his neck,, 
and carefully disposed into a labyrinth of intersections and ftsloonv 
was fastened to an ample gaudy watch, as many-handed ns the famed 
Brinreus; a diamond upon every finger, and n swingeing garnet, set in 
pearls, in the plaited fail I of an uncleanly shirt. His coat behind was 


fly I* °f conversation, because it i* the covert of so much significance, 
which, expressed in common parlance, *would be trite mid formal. It is 
the language of contrariety as well, replete with the extrasngmicc and 
foolery of rich imaginations. Blockhead* urc dimmed with it—they 
know not why; and the learned and philosophic affect to sneer at its un- 
worthiness. that, under the plea of dignity, they may avoid the perils of 
nn encounter for which they arc loo imvvteluly, and wherein they 
lent as much the disgraceful ridicule of n defeut, ns a huge bull), when 
he risks a lively castigation from a 4 ‘ little one unknow n.” 

" Great patience!” cried certain of the Biddlerombc Hite, as they be¬ 
held the Gohblctons, “ how those extraordinary childrcnstufflUeuwclves! 
They surely will he ill!” 

The tittle darlings, when their mnxillary organs were exhausted with 
prolonged maslicuticn, indulged in the innocent but lungtiid amusement 
of picking from the cavities of the bread, with the tips uf their pretty 
fore-fingers, the butter which had hern pressed into them bv the process, 
of its spreading ; and when the tusk, nl length, grew irksome, and they j 
could nut—on the common laws of space and extension—hold nn atom 
more—they suvernlly held out their yfanAx—for you could hardly call 
them by so diminutive n name ns dices —in a mood of nelulunt repletion ; 
saying, 44 Mother! mother! I can’t cat no more!—Father! 1 can't eat 
no more—now!!”— 44 Well,” suid the lather, “ lay it duw n then, till you 
can.” So down they laid their several hunches on the bench ; and as 
Mrs. Gobblcton was, at the moment, moving from the other side, a 
heavy lurch precipitated her to the spot where nil * 4 her little loves” had 
placed their victorious stores, which, under her inulernal pressure, wcic 
expanded into a respectable superficies circularly co extensive with the 
superimposed onus. Mrs.Gobbleton, though alive to the merits of her 
robe, could readily forgive nn accident arising fiom the heedless-error of 
her blood and bone; and a simple exclamation, mingled with u slight 
reproof, wus all that marked—besides the bread and butter—the damage 
of a good square yard of pen-green silk.-—' 4 Oh, my goicnd! she cried 
44 Now, ar’nt I told 


monstrously distended; a bunch of huge gold-seals descended hall way 
to his knee, ns if il lie hud been the chancellor of all the states of Eu¬ 


rope, with the official signets hanging from his fob. With u silk lint, ex¬ 
travagantly pointed forennd nft, and most ambitiously erected at the 
sides—dud the addition of II qiiu/dligt • ) m wie faigeucs* of u 

patent crumpet, the attire of this unknown is accurately now before 


you. 


you, Krcules and Psyche, never to lay nothing down 

pcrmiscuoua ?” 

The glorious moment of repast arrived. The dinner was scarcely an¬ 
nounced, when a tremendous scream arose—a chorus of distress. li was 
occasioned by the velocity* of the sweet little family of the Gobble-tons, 
who had rushed, on the utterance of these grateful tidings, to .secure 
themselves the preferable plnces at the dinner-table—in pursuit of which 
decorous object they had nil come in violent collision nt the ton of the 
companion-ladder, and had settled the contested point of precedence by 
tumbling dovvn,cn masse, to the savoury region of their greedy hopes. A 
gouty geutlemnn, unfortunately seated at the bottom, whocc feet re¬ 
ceived this unexpected shower of progeny, bestowed upon the M little 
deurs, a hearty d—it, and hoped their incal might choke them. The In- 
mentations of the Gohblctons were, however, gradually diminished us 
they ogled the constituent dishes of the dinner; nml eventually, *»u the 
uuroveriugof n pie of the shape mid magnitude of the Eifa-Guards* ket¬ 
tle-drum, the juvenile ploratnrs looked at one another, wiped their eyes 
and noses with their cuffs, and broke inton rouroferstney. Mr. Bother* 
by, who had taken d judicious sent, in the immediate vicinity of a plot 
piquant, where he could help liim**elf to a sufficiency, by an experienced 
coup dc main, before, by any posribiliiy, u priority of iippticHliou could 
mar iiistiMinl plan, observed, with an ncrtimpniiviug smile— 

“ The tear on childhood'a cheek tliat flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose!” 

and looking to n sturdy gentleman, his neighbour, for applause, was met 
by a grove face—the owner of w hich, hv lar more interested in his dinner 
tlmn in the lyrics of Sir Walter Scott, replied, “ Is that your bread 
sir/” putting out ft finger liken kidney-pulatoe. *• I’ll thunk von for the 
mustard;”—and then holding out his plate—“Some cabbage, with 
gravy, and no stalk. There!—there!—there!—that'll do.—Some beer, 
you sir!” 

During the first burst of the attack, the motherly Mrs. Gobbleton was 
assiduously occupied in guarding the attire of her keen progeny fiom the 
the danger threatened to their Sunday suits, by the usual defence ol pin- 
before*; but the restive anxiety of the \\ll\e gourmands remlcicilllic office, 
in which she was engaged, ns irksome us the bridling of a cult w ho sees 
-omc corn before him. When “the loves” were muffed tu (lie chin, in 
their hrmvn-hollntid, the kind mother drew from her companion-basket a 
Uihliirl tout u fait d ta Francoite, in black cnlico; which—should it 
descend to heirs hereafter—certain of the Old Buck family will prove, 
with nil the truth and perspicuity of antiquarian audition, to have been 


the fatal sail which bore the ungratWu! Therein; lo the Attic slioie 
Tit as mr.jvt-d, (hu mviilu r «)f ibc *.onnoi.mli- assumed (he lenttcol 


ny doe* that MwitV”—'* Seventeen. Sir,” *uid the steward. *• Weill” 
(with a tliuntjcriftg curse) “anything better than an atrophy;” and ba 
cast a sneering look' on the tlcndcr dimension* of the water-drinker. 

When Mr. G. mid lilt descendants lmd gone to the extreme of tbeir 
ability, ail agonizing fact transpired, which none but lover* of roast 
ducks, like Mr. G , c«m fairly estimate. Four birds of that description, 
with evtry savoury oppurienance, appeared; but all the G’i were ut¬ 
terly lucanabtc. 1 lie lather protested it was quite an imposition; he nra- 
ferrod o duck to Anything, and vilmt wax meant by bringing lilt m when 
every one had duuc ! A gentleman or too, whose time und not been so 
assiduously occupied ns that of the devouring family, appeared to greet 
this suitnblc supply, and, in addition to the pain of being totally disabled 
the Gobldctous beheld, with jmugs unspeakable, the enjoyments which 
they could not sluie. 

As Mr. Bolhcrhy Advanced in liquor, so lie advanced in nmrvelloui 
adventures and recitnla; and the pence of the day was nearly disturbed 
by the vociferous rudeness of nn nttorney*i clerk, who, m he was going 
on a journey at the expense of his master’s client, hod pollen drunk anu 
imnudnnt, and incessantly responded at the end of every wonderful nar¬ 
rative of Mr. B«therUyV—” Walker!** Thititidcccncy was noticed oo 
three or four occasions, with n supercilious sneer: but the youth was too 
much accustomed professionally to contempt, to heed the contumely ol 
a burning pose; nud when the indefatigable Mr. Ik had uttered, with 
unusual brilliance, one of his crack jokes, hit Indignation may he Ima¬ 
gined at the ungovcinoble cleik’t exclaiming, ” Page 4b!” Thl» reite¬ 
rated insult would have drown on the oflVnaer the inMnnt clinstlsement 
of Botherby; but his purpose was suspended by a crush of distant thun¬ 
der, which brought the I wo belligerent* tolnstmit reason. In a second, 
the clrrk was on Jus knees, in prayer. The other passengers looked ona 
unothcr mutely in the face. 

I went on deck and saw the nspect of the heavens, nml urn, nnd land, 
completely chnnged. The distant hills were veiled with mist; the clear 
blue sky obscured bv rolling tnnx>e» nf black cloud orcintounlly edged 
with stormy white, from which you might, nt times, decern the slight- 
oil flickering of lightning, followed by a shattered clap of obviously ap¬ 
proaching thunder. Tho sea had lost Its gay, cnlm, gilded green, nnd 
now reflected the portentous darkness brooding over it; the waves be¬ 
gan to whisper with their spray; their crest grew larger, and n shower of 
scanty drops, ns large n? bullets, splashed audibly nud visibly upon th« 
water. It ceased nml was succeeded by n low end lingering murmur; 
when, fora moment, air nnd ocean both were hushed, as if to gather 
strength for the impending conflict. The vessel heaved nnd staggered, 
as she met the fierce succession of the billowr-—simultaneously a livid 
slice! of lightning flashed upon the dntk expanse of either element—-a 
voluined pod of thunder, with augmenting eltimunr, rattled onward to 
the bunt, its distant echoes rolling round the shoic; a deafening auric 
broke wildly on nnr bows and deck, nml fell as If mi ocean had sub¬ 
merged Hi with it? force. The ultornc)'s rletl* was heard liriuw voci¬ 
ferating “murder!” Tlu* proles Gobblrtuniann wore Incontinently occu¬ 
pied in wink* of retribution. All tho Biddlerombc society in gay attire 
were drenched and drooping, like so many mi miner flow cis smitten by 
the fury of a passing storm; In slmrl, the priturbntion of the changeful 
clement bad levelled nil capacities nml qualities to helpless languor nnd 
abandonment. The xleumer, with its vaporous emrbtiinn, seemed like 
n ln> inthnn exhausted, though Its tremor gave it all the semblnner of tho 
tury of that monster, contending In convulsed exasperation, with (ho 
bp 11 ruling waves, Any thing iui* bitter lo tin* BuldhcmJa /lift than the 
op,.restive heat below. Numbers hud stunk it way, no soul knew* whither 
Thu feeble cry of “steward!” fell from numerous Up*, «p| nrnitly op¬ 
pressed bvso much iillcrauee: and the sound of mops mid bavins, vvns a 
minor adjunct to the greater discord of the storm. 

I observed a girl, of extraouliunry personal charms, derline into the 
very form of death; liar lips ami i lieeks grew* pale, and cold us mitrbla 
-—mortality npprnreo in her to have i oncluded nil Its functions... colour, 
speech, puhmtiim*—nil warn gone; nud there she lay, n picture of uppul- 
linp, desolated beauty. 

Throughout the storm, a handsome .Spaniard lay reclining on the poop, 
apparently enjoying the tooiullmiry magnificence of the impreuive 
scene. A smile of Midrievv dwelt upon Ids noble countenance—.! learned 
lit* was a gallant refugee. 

In about three hours the anger of the elements mbxided-—the wind 
wn» trnnquillzed—-n struggling gleam of sunshine fill along the foamy 
hillocks nf the sen; the darkness, in mimm*, fleeted off and left the west 
n blazing heap iff raitellnted gobien clouds, (lint migured tin* serenity of 


I answered 14 1 could venture to pronounce that man n Jew.” On i 
walking fonvnrd, the justness of my guess wus palpable. Mr. Solomon, 
with the wisdom natural to such a mime, had made business the com-1 
pnnion of his pleasure ; and having calculated on the thoughtlessness of 1 
numbers bent on nn excursion*—nil for fun—-had cotnc profusely stored 
with every sort of cheap hut gaudy trinket, which could win the eye 
and tax the folly of his fellow* pussengers. llis clothes were absolutely 
ulI pockets, outride nnd in; so many repertories in which bis wares 
notably deposited. His magazines vveie rifo with every buubtc—rings,. 
scissars, tweezers, corkscrew’s, broaches, knives, und nut-crackers. The' 
last production raised n roar of InugliLer; but a gentleman, who nsked 
the owner, what the use of crackers was without the nuts, was answered 
“that there was a friend of hissen who had got some fresh ones down 
below.” An exquisite, who volunteered to quiz the Jew, was not. how¬ 
ever, lo be prevailed mi ns a purchaser; hut utter an enormity of chaf¬ 
fering, which shewed no hopes of sale or purchase, the Israelite nmused 
the party by offering in his turn to become a .buyer—when be asked the 
disconcerted puppy—-“if he hndn't got no duldic.atcs to sell?” The ef¬ 
fect of such a question on the grandeur of a coxcomb, who would not 
be thought to understand its import, was altogether irrcrislihle. Secta¬ 
ries are unfairly chosen as the butts of underling wit; and here, it w’ns 
quite regaling to n looker-on to mark the triumph of the J?*w. He an¬ 
swered all the bantering of his Christian persecutors with a clothed acu¬ 
men, with a bitterness of jesting repartee, which the ludicrous Imlines® of 
his speech nnd the artifice of a coerced smile, could hardly rob of its re- 
lentful character; but the home of Issaclmr with lucre in their view, 
have drunk the cup of ignominious paliencc, tind»*r nil forms of polity— 
in all climes—in 1 he midst of every faith. I believe, if the majesty of 
Satan were to tempt the eagerness of speculation by erecting a ba¬ 
zaar within his torrid settlements, the names of fsry Solomon*, or 
Isaacs , would be the first to shine on the commercial porches of his rising 
factory. 

The fondness and simplicity of Mrs. Gobbleton were sources of amuse¬ 
ment nil daylong. Good heart l she viewed with an applauding smile 
the, nuisances incessantly committed by her children, nnd wondered any 
living: e.renlurc could regard them with n le«s indulgent eye. The names, 
too, of her very usly, and, in one or two installers deformed productions, 
were adopted from the heroines and lieioev or divinities of heathenism. 
Master Hercules was rather handy nnd hump-bucked, particularly feeble 
to appearance, with a huge bend that would have suited Polyphemus, and 
the rest of his dimensions were no larger than a dwarf's. Miss Psyche 
Gobbleton was a kind of squat shc-VoIcnu, rcu-hnired, squinted, and 
spent her day in sucking lallypups. F.ndyinion wn< the likeness of a 
flnt-noscd Javanese. Aleibiiides. the flower of the flock, had a pmittch 
like nn alderman, stammered frightfully, and was much Mispected to he 
born natural. Miss Minerva vvns rernnikublc for nothing but the Ininily- 
motith—the extent of which, I think, I have nliendy mentioned. 

This spacious ground for ridicule was not neglected by the present 
wits. The highest tone of jocularity, on tiiis occasion, proceeded fiom 
a gentleman of much repute In that* particular description of eccentric 
badinage. 

Mr. Medley, possessed, in a fortunate degree, the talent of tnlktng 
clever nonsense—a quality of conversation both rare nnd valuable—a 
happy go between, where, ns it will sometimes happen, the extremes of 
intellect are so decidedly contrasted, that philosophy, or ignorance mid 
learning, constitute a party. Then is your good nonsense talker mid ines¬ 
timable. interponent*— an approximating isthmus between the insol -fa-d 
bodies; for, having levity, brilliance, and volubility, to ron«e the risible 
In the less intellectual portion of Im audience, be scatters, in *bc profu¬ 
sion of Ins colloquy, n hrre-and-there remark, by way of illustration, which 
■hews some point nnd tact in bis frivolity: «so that, vylint to the inferior 
mind is nniple nnd delicious fare, appears to the fastidious understanding 
a kind of fanciful evlrnvngance, in which wit and fantasy are vvaritonlv 
contorted, nnd which, in spite of nil censorious judgment, i* tacitly np 
ploudcd asa specious of anomalous accomplishment. Women love tliat 


licrrank of ismic, who played away on either baud with duqicrate v 
loeity, and seemed to be so many hungry enm nut tons of the hentheu 
principle of plenty; each, enviously looking at the othuta’ plates, to see 
who hnd the most. 

Nothing could surpass the scene of unsophisticated greedinres and 
fantastic affectation of the compnny. Miss Biddleeontne, and all bur 
fasloonnble clique, were unnequninted with the vulgar joints, so grossly 
nnd profusely placed before the mixed society. The less refined hunga- 
rilin'!, withal! the purpose of our national voracity, were fain to make a 
triple visitation to the masses of <lir ir ordinary fare. Mr. Gobbleton with 
unremitting ardour, swallowed pinto oil pfale—iuccwinlly togntding, 
“with nn eye nsknnce” the rapid diminution of the various dhhes—and 
performing acts of masterly despatch on peas, with the- edgewise end of 
nn expanded Knife, which few* could have accomplished with u spoon. 
Paganini on the fiddle! LindIcy on the violoncello! Pnzzi on the horn! 
agreed;—hut for e*nting peas and gravy with n knife, the father of the 
Gnhbb-tons distinctly had it—“all the wo rid.to nothing!” 

Mi*»H Jack had 44 cut her jokes” on Mr. Bothcrby’s proboscis, on Major 
O’Gnnnan’s hrogim. und had nearly disconcerted the voluble chatterbox 
and the modest assurance of the gallant officer, by the thunderbolts of 
her unjustifiable presumption. She found :i capital antagonist, howc scr, 
in the only ehnritcter that scorned precisely qualified to meet so privi¬ 
leged and difficult an enemy. And this was nn other than the eldest 
Gobbleton; w ho having, in the ardour of repast, upset a tumbler nnd its 
contents on Miss Jnek’s fine gown, was called “an odious gieedy-gtil!” 
nnd told, she had n mind “ to slap Ids fare!” which really made tliat 
hideous portion of the pelted pest to colour so with rage, that had the 
blow been giver! inslead of menaced merely, it w as hardly possible that 
its eon-eqiieat suffusion could have surpassed the hibiciinu expression 
of his full-blown ire ! Master Gobbleton could hardly speak from pus. 
sioti; hut, running to his mother, pointed with extended arm to the 
incensed maiden, crying, when he. gained his speech, which lie reco- 
vered with a gulph. “Man! that there ugly old woman, rays she’ll 
smai k my face!”—“My pretty!” said Mrs. G.. hugging the fright fill 
nulranre in her arms, “if she does, you give her a sinnek in/irru.”— 
“ That I will,” said Master G. The rage of the hostile parties threw 
the company into convulsions; when, Miss J.iek, about to leave the 
cabin, and looking hard at Major O'Gorman, who had led the Inuzh, said, 
“ Ah! one fool makes many!”—•“ Pray, Mndntn.” said the Major, 44 he 
azy, why would you reduce our number by laving such congenial com¬ 
pany— 4 * Capital!” said Mr. Botherby.— 44 who spokr to youV' said 
Mws Jack, 44 now you may pay for your dinner .yourself.'’ said she, de« 
parting w till a flounce, as Master Gobbleton, still pointing at her, cnllcd 
out “ Spitfire!” 

Tlicsrcne was relished by a gentleman whose countenance developed 
n rich nnd humourous capacity. He seemed to laugh internally. Hi 
vvns attended by Iris servant, who had placed before him n slice of cob 
fried Severn salmon and a cucumber, whir h still retained its flovvermu 
bloom : the surceeding plat was served in silver, with a lamp benentl 
the iHMi, and seemed to every sensible perception as \cnsiori-l arii. !< 
w hich the tlnssirel Apiunn drank n glass or two of RnmnmV. The ren 
of the repast vv-ns dosed with some Sardinia*?, ronJUrs a. VUnite, will 
which the skilfulepirnre drank hock. With the addition of some moo 
Mroijs red skinned filbert*-, n bottle of fine old dense Puxnretc. and i 
pocket Horace, the fastidious gourmand appeared to revel in the fullne B 
of corporeal and menial «ntbfar|ion. A reserved and supercilious rler 
gvmnri, who ate a bEeuit and drank some eodn-wnler with some sherry 
vvntike only one abore the folly of the scene. The reverend pompon 
exhibited the grav ily of cold nbrirartinn ; as if insensible to all nrounr 
him. His lucubrations were confined to the consistent tracts of Dr 
Pliilpotts, whose accommodating zeal and flexible sincerity should In 
the everlasting «tudv ol ambitious churchmen! 

An elegant gentleman of vest pretension*, inn most soprano nreent 
called the steward for n spoonful of brandy in some water. “ Heavens 
fellow!*’ said the eiqiiisite, “I mean a tea.viomi; you’ll nbsolfitr.b 
burn out my internal* f '— 1u And give me mio/Acr,stronger tfinn the l aft, 
said a fat man of sixty, who looked like a cargo of caloric. “ How* ma 


the approaching vmiscl. Ever) tiling begun to irimifesl leniumotiuri. 
The fair beauty, I have mentioned, nnswetod the hiquiilix made to her, 
with a gentle motion of her hand and lips, nnd looked, nl that eipecinl 


gentle motion of her Imnd and lips, nnd looked, nl that eipecind 
instunt, like the famous statue of Pygmalion, wurming into life und ao- 
tion. 

Her beniity soon became tho topic of dixenurse; ns muni, her charms 
were too provoking to the ladles to receive their due: for women will 
divtrihute vast encomiums upon srromfary beauties only, us men nre lavish 
of their praises on Inferior wils alone. Both hope to dim the fume of 
fiM rule merit, which they either envy or detest; mid, yet while they 
arc hnunti mis in encomiums jrowrtrArrr, they trust to cai njie from (he »ut- 
pieioti of a sordid jealousy, which, however, to a just * hserver, Is mb 
forcibly tons *iyeil by tUtchn misappropriation, ns if they lmd fallen pM*- 
mele upon the excellence they secretly abhor. 

Our landing nt tho town of Dunkirk seemed to give Invariable rntls- 
fiiclinii. Miss Biddlecombe nnd her fastidious coterie, wen* most par¬ 
ticular in being “ by themselves. ” The ambition of (lie good man l.nrk, 
who landed in a doze, was levelled at a cmnfmtnlile dm ml lory, and the 
certainty of bring called betimes, hecnose In* wnxan earl) riser!*—O’- 
Gorman lmd eomc over on a small affair of honour, which was settled 
by the interchange of six or seven shot*. Tho Gohhh tons, of course, to 
Insle tin* rookery of France. Mr. Botherby, “hcrtimhim inorem,” 
crowned the pleasures of the day by getting “ drunk ns Chine,” ns she 
never marred the blcvtings of the cup by any tiling Ilk** dec.ent tiptirtfss. 
When pel fe» lly inspired, befell foul— cojmnuu ti fa/e-.-of all sorts and 
condition* of men, nnd being full of moil fastidious censure, he conv cried 
(he “ angelic nenturrv” of Ids sober rlmjuodies, into “ demons curtt 
and fiends detestable,” beneath the ban of his pot-valiant energy. Thu 
thrift) Folornon, who hnd quietly disposed of all his wares on hoard, 
found out a fellow in the faith who helped him to the cheapest stock for 
his return. 

Min Psycho Gobbleton nud Ma»ter Hercules were taken In, fmm 
having swallowed an enormous quantify of plum-itonas, and could hard¬ 
ly he prevailed on to take such medicine as was calculated to relieve 
them. But lo shew what sncelous methods of inducement a Judicious 
parent can extend to chlblren. they were told Unit if they took tliclr 
physic “ like good loves,” they should havctvvo pudding! insleiidof out 

such 
(fir 

prospect, the him* souls vvouiu nave mime a hearty effort to swallow all 
Apollifrnry'v Hall. 

The Albums of (he young Indies were limply stocked with the remarks 
nririnp from their short excursion, and n mass of lii.ornintioii, ocularly 
authenticated, might he found among n host of painted butterflies, rlm- 
rndr*, nml autographs of poetasters, Dunkirk was recorded ns n town 
in France, with all its topographical delineations; and indeed thut fact 
w a* left utterly indisputable. 

Most of the young gentlemen returned on hoard with blackened eyes 
and lacr rated faces, the record nf tliclr vrna< ulnr politeness, In having 

* and calling lit (fa 

Gallic youth ro- 

. ... (f „ Jean Bull,” niul u 

tremendous drubbing, indecently pro voir ed und bounteously bestowed. 

]>< regrinc and I regaled ourselves with a bethamtUe of soles, a pullet, 
and a g!"** of Macon. On the coming morning, J vvns called before a 
jugt dr pan. of whom nnd of hi* like I have digexted my remarks; w hich, 
for the benefit of all foreigner*, nod for the dignity ol France heritlf, 1 
shall shortly offer to the serious meditation of her chief authorities. 


on Christumv-day, a promise which the young dai/rrq/rr* hailed with an 
alacrity, that if a double quantity of mince-pics bail hem added (o ( 
prospect, the little souls would nave made a hearty effort to swallow 


and lacr rated races, the record nl Uicir venm uinr pniiii 
chi i gilt the earliest eluinre of being rude abroad, an 
Freni hiiieu ‘frogs;’* a piece of impudence which the i 
| torted, ten to one, by the opprobrious epithet nf “gron J i 
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THE WOES OF WEALTH. 

I was originally destined to the profesaion of the law, but having 
the good fortune to obtain an income of five hundred u-year, I nt 
once resigned all hopes of the chancellorship and the gout, for rural 
and domestic felicity. I may be forgiven tor talking of this period 
of my life, tor it was thy pleasantest. My sylph had laid aside her 
wings without giving up lier playfulness.- pretty nedfond; 

she thought me by far the wis&t and, most learned personage the 
sun shone on; and. grieved as she was by the superior finery of a 
sugar-baker’s establishment, whose labours sweetened half the cof¬ 
fee of Europe, and whose wealth unluckily overflowed in a new 
mansion and preposterous demesne within a atone’s-throw of our cot¬ 
tage, she preserved, at least, the average temper of the matrimonial 
state. While she was busy with domestic cares I was plying my 
pen; and statesmen yet unborn may thank me for the gratuitous wis¬ 
dom of the hints that I threw out in the shape of pamphlet and para¬ 
graph. But the world is an ungrateful one after all; and I was not 
summoned to the privy coancil. In this primitive way I glided on 
for twenty years, famous for the earliest roses, the largest cucum¬ 
bers. and the two prettiest daughters in the country. I played the 
castanets, spoke French, and,’interpreted a turnpike act, nil better 
than any man for fifty miles round. I was applied to for cheap law 
by the ploughmen, wisdom by the puzzled magistrates; ana was 
even occasionally consulted in his Greek by the excellent curate, 
whose Oxford recollections were considerably rubbed out by the 
wear and tear of half a century; even the sugar-baker, in his less 
exalted moments, admitted that I was rather an intelligent person 
tor a man of live hundred a-year. Yet if this mighty refiner’s praise 
were flattering to my vanity, his opulence was fatal to my peace. 
The liveries, equipage, and banquets of Mr. Molasses disturbed my 
wife’s pillow; and every hew dinner of three courses turned our 
bread into bitterness. 

At this period it became necessary to proceed to London, in con¬ 
sequence of a relation having djed and left me ten thousand pounds 
a-year. Upon my return from' London, after the absence necessary, 
for settling the business of the will, my home presented a totally 
different scene to what I bad left it. The remittances that I had 
made from London were already conspiring aguinst my quiet. I 
could scarcely get a kiss from either of my girls, they were in such 
merciless haste to make their dinner “toilet.” My kind and comely 
wife was actually not to be seen ; and her apology, delivered by a 
coxcomb in silver lace to the full as deep as an-y in the sugar-baker's 
service, was, that “ his lady would have the hononr ot waiting oil 
me as soon as she was dressed.” This was, of course, the puppy’s 
own version of the message; but its meaning was clear, and it was 
ominous. Dinner came at last: the table was loaded with awkward 
profusion; but it was as close an imitation as we could yet contrive 
of our opulent neighbour’s display. No less than four footmen, dis¬ 
charged as splendid superfluities from the household of a duke, waited 
behind our four chairs, to make their remarks on our style of eating in 
contrast with the polished performances at tiicir late master’s. But 
Mrs. Molasses had exactly four. The argument was unanswerable. 
Silence and sulienness reigned through the banquet; but on the re¬ 
treat of ’the four gentlemen who did us the honour of attending, the 
whole tale of evil burst forth. What is the popularity of man l The 
whole family had already dropped from the highest favouritism into 
the most angry disrepute. A kind of little rebellion raged against 
us in the village; we were bated, scorned, and libelled on all sitfes. 
My unlucky remittances had done the deed. The village milliner, 
a cankered otd carle, who had made caps and bonnets for the vicin¬ 
age during the last forty years, led the battle. The wife and daugh¬ 
ters of a man of East Indian wealth were not to be clothed like 
meaner souls; and the sight of three London bonnets in my pew 
had set the old sempstress in a blaze. The flame was easily propa¬ 
gated. The bnitderof my chaise-cart was irritated at the handsome 
barouche in which my family now moved above the heads of man¬ 
kind. v The rumour that champagne had appeared at the cottage 
roused,the<indignaticm of the honest vinter who ha&so longsapplied 
me with.-.j^rtyi find professional insinuations of the; modified nature 
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of London luxury were employed ,to set the sneerers oi the \ illage 
against me and mine. Our four footmen had been instantly discov¬ 
ered by the eye of our.opulent neighbour; anil the competition was 
at once laughed.at as a folly, and resented as an insult- Every hour 
saw some of my old friends falling away from me. An unlucky cold, 
which seized one of my daughters a week before my return, ha^ cut 
away my twenty years’ acquaintance, the village doctor! from my 
cause; for the illness of an “heiress” was not to be cured by less 
than the first medical authorily of the province. The supreme 2Es- 
culapius was accordingly called in v and his humbler brother su ore,m 
the bitterness of Iris soul, that he would never forget thei affront on this 
side of death’s door. The inevitable increase of dignity which com¬ 
municated itself to the manners of my whole household did the rest; 
and if my wife held her head high, never was pride more peevishly 
retorted. Like thg performers in a pillory, we seemed to have been 
elevated only for tiie benefit of a general pelting. Those were the 
women’s share of the mischief; but I was not long wjfhout adminis¬ 
tering in person to our unpopularity. The report of my fortune had, 
as usual, been enormously exaggerated; and every man who had a 
debt to pay, or a purchase to make, conceived himselfbound, to. 
apply first to his old and excellent friend,,to whom the accommoda¬ 
tion for. a month or t wo roust be such a trifle.” It I had listened to! 
a tenth of those compliments, “their old and excellent-friend” would 
have only preceded them to a jail. In some instances I complied,- 
and so far only showed my folly ; for who loves his creditor? My 
refusal of course increased the host of mine enemies; and I was pro-, 
nounceid purse-proud, beggarly, and unworthy of the notice of the - 
“ true gentlemen, who knew how to spend their money.” An ac¬ 
cession to a baronetage, and twenty thousand a-year more, Qpi^x 

My wife's visit to Bath bad touched her with a new sense of the 
necessity of foreign elegance to English perfection; and the most 
accomplished emigree that Paris ever polished luckily dropped in her 
way at the moment when she wasrn absolute despair of seeing her 
daughters ever possess the true flow'of language so essential to their 
existence as French. The introduction had been< managed with di¬ 
plomatic dexterity by a lady of the first fashion, who, I had good sub¬ 
sequent reason to believe, received fifty pounds front each party for 
her share in a negotiation of such, exquisite difficulty. We brought- 
our invaluable treasure home with us, and rejoiced - in X tutoress, or* 
rather in “ an interesting friend,” who would soon smooth us into 
such shining specimens of society, that our rustic 1 neighbours would 
not dare to lilt their dazzled eyes where wed rod. The emigree was 
pretty, she had a pretty story, which she disclosed,to the headsoftbo 
house under the “most solemn seal of secrecy,” and with some- as- 
pretiily produced tears asl ever saw glitter on a long silken eyelash. 
“ She was"—and thesigli that sent forth-tlie tale was accompanied; 
with an attesting upthrown glance of the dewy black eye that none 
but a Goth ora Ilun could dare to'disbelieve—“she was the daughter, 
the only beloved daughter,” of a marquess of imme'nse revenues, 
who, alas! fell a victim to his loyalty in the early stage of the revo-- 
lution. He died in (be army of Conde, after performing prodigies 
of valour, and bequeathing his infant, Cassandje-Stephanie-Armide-' 
St.-Ange, to the fare of- his illustrious leader. Attached from her 
birth to the royal cause, the most magnificicnt offersfrom Napoleon' 
himself could not tempt her to remain under his atrocious dynes-’ 
ty. “ Plutot perir, plutot perir, n exclaimed the pretty ultra, 'with, 
an attitude worthy of -Ducbesnois. She had vowed to devote, 
her life to the sublime revenge, of imbuing English genius with the 
accomplishments of France,,and thus depriving her ungrateful coun¬ 
try of the only laurel whose Idss would be irreparable. To resist the- 
conviction of such tears from such eyes wasimpossible.. My: two tall 
girls were instantly sent 10 drill. Their old acquirements were Hung 
aside like old clothes. A new course of canzonets andconccrtantes, 
readings from Rousseau, and reeitatiaas from Voltaire,’were the or- 
der of the day. Ariosto reposed upon the toilet,add:tbe pastor Fido. 
lay the tender companionof the pillow ;and when, at tel: a fort-night’s 
absence, at my Yorkshire manor, I returned, I could scarcely know 
my own flesh and blood in the two operatic, divinities’ that shrank 
from tiie horrors of an “ accueil ”so threat eningjas mine, to their ma¬ 
chinery of French Sowers, fronts a la: Kafereyandflounces a la the 
deuce knows whot But I had no timeto, display my wrath on the 
subject; my attention was drawn' to another visiter.’ It was sis 
months since I had sent my son to Oxford, a handsome healthy, and 
intelligent youth as any in. the land. : Iletiad of course, shared in, 
the family prosperity, and where my remittances cautiously paused’ 
bis mothers secret generosity made ample secompense. Between” 
us, we might as well have sent him as many doses of arsenic. In' 
my misbelieving presence stood a sickly-visaged rake, and exhausted 
emblem of supreme elegance,ringleted and moustached like a tier-' 
man mountebank, with a cigar p*8uig from bis lips into my face, 
anda cheek sallow with late-boor* ana dissipation. Holding out to, 
me, as I gazed 1 in speechless astonishment, a, finger loaded with rings’ 
he, in some jargon, half French, kajf English, Condescended to ack¬ 
nowledge me. Ibroke from, hitnyaad from all, and rushed to my 
chamber to give vent to feelings which I dared not show to my alie¬ 
nated household- I spent the rest of that day alone and- ia a bitter¬ 
ness of heart that might have made-the beggar at my gate rejoice ,in 
his nakedness- My son unkind; iny daughters perverted into pup¬ 
pets and dolls;, my wife’s honest head turning in the* general whirl 
of fashion.-and foolery;—If® wish from thebottonx’of.my’sou? could! 
have sent my estate llvqig through the air, and set- me down oa my 
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quiet competence again, I should that night ha#e been the poises* or j 
of five litinclred!pe'unds n-year'and hot a shilling more. Bui ireouoni 
is nottlie privilege of men “of my station.’’ I found on my Jnole sn 
notice that I had been “ most graciously appointed by bis Majpsty UK 
the important and honourable office of high sheriff tor the ; county ; 
and the next morning was scarcely dawned when I l^is instructed* 
that the assizes were about to begin, and that l mustjattentl^jpe tri¬ 
umphal entry of their warships the judges. I loathed this scene ot 
rustic bustle ; but where was my resource f “ Public, business must 
bo done by public men.” I submitted, like one going to the block.' 
A miserable week was spent in a perpetual tumult ot preparation; 
and while my showy carriages, horses, javelin-men, and dinners, 
only laid up a store of Pile in the bosom ot every predecessor whose 
finances might less afford the necessary display, I could have wished 
the whole ceremony at the bottom of the ocean. 

To every thing, however, there isao end ; and a contested elec¬ 
tion, and a winter in London, having exhausted all my patience and 
nearly the whole of my properly, I determined to fly to Switzerland, 
to be nobody, to be good for nothing and to be happy ’—Talcs of the 
Great St. Bernard. 
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